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TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 7—August 15, 1930 


COURSES FOR SPECIALISTS IN VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 


These courses are designed to meet the requirements of the New York State Board 
of Education for the certificate of Vocational Counselor 
Education s249M—Guidance and personnel. I[n education and vocati 
Proressor H. D. Kitson and Miss Mitprep E. Lincoin 
10:30, Room 310 Horace Mann School 


This course answers the question, how to organize and administer services of guidance 





and personnel A survey will be made of the methods being employed for the guidance 
of individuals in schools, industrial establishments and private agencies ] iddition 
serving as a fundan course for those who plan to specialize in guidance and per 
sonnel, the cou is designed to meet the needs of school principals, superintendents 
social workers, and other executives who desire an acquaintance with the field 


Education s249K—Analysis of the individual. 
Proressor H. D. Kitson. 9:30, Room 409 Teachers College Main Hall 
Students are requested to consult the instructor before registering for this course 


A discussion of methods proposed for the analysis of individuals ir rder to discover 
their vocational potentialities. The all-round nature of this analysis will be presented in 
terms of the techniques of the various sciences. A historical survey will be made of the 
methods that have been employed in the past and a critical examination made of the 


methods now employed 


Education s249x—Field work in guidance and personnel. 
Mr. E. J. SPARLING 
Hours to be arranged. Admission only upon permission of the instructor 
A practical course in which the student undertakes field work in connection with agencies 
in New York City. The work will be so scheduled that each student will receive a variety 
of experiences: interviewing applicants for counsel and placement; inspecting places of 
employment; making and compiling records; follow-up An important feature is the 
Vocational Guidance Clinic which qualified students will be permitted to attend The 
hours are to be arranged, though the student should reserve at least three afternoons a 


week which can be devoted to the work 


Education s2490—Methods and content of the course in Occupations. 
Miss Mirprep E. Lincoitn. 8:30, Room 405 Horace Mann School. 


This course is planned particularly for teachers who give courses in Occupations or wi 
attempt to give vocational guidance through school subjects such as civics, English and 
the like. It should be of particular value to home room teachers in junior and senior high 
schools, who desire to help pupils orient themselves in the complicated organization and 
diversified curriculum of the modern high school. 

This is essentially a course in methods and content. Students who wish to supplement 
the work by observation in the course in Occupations in the Demonstration Schoo! should 
register also for Educati 51490, below. 


Education s149O—Illustrative lessons in an Occupations class. 
Miss Mixprep E. Lincoin. M., W. and F. at 10:30, Room 405 Horace Mann School. 


Credited only if taken in connection with Education s2490 


This course consists of observation of class work in the course in Occupations in the ninth 
year of the Demonstration School, with reports thereon and discussions 
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ANALYSES OF GENERAL BOOKS ON OCCUPATIONS 


Grayson N. KEFAUVER 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Universit) 
and 
Joun R, WIEHOFF 


Instructor, De LaSalle High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Problem of selection of textbooks. tor in determining the nature of the 
One of the important phases of super- course. 
vision in secondary schools has to do Many procedures have been used and 
with the choice of a text adapted to the suggested for the choice of a text. The 
purposes of the course. The critical judgment of the teacher, the judgment 
nature of this decision is made evident of a committee of teachers, measure- 
by the large number of teachers who ment of difficulty of the materials, a 
extend the content of the course little pre-adoption trial to obtain reaction of 
beyond the limits of the chosen text. students and teachers after actual use, 
Even when this is not the case, the more the judgment of specialists, and, too 
intensive study of the textual material, frequently, the pleasing personality and 
the frequent use of the organization of the satisfying assurance of a clever sales- 
the text as the organization of the man, have all to some degree and in 
course, and the arrangement of the sup- different combinations affected this deci- 
plementary materials around the content sion. With the general stress upon ob- 


sof the text cause it to be a potent fac- jective procedures in supervision, it is to 
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be expected that objective measures 
would be used in evaluating textbooks. 
While not replacing the subjective judg- 
ments of those responsible for develop- 
ing the course, it makes available speci- 
fic information descriptive of the avail- 
able books and provides the basis for a 
more intelligent judgment. 
Contribution of a detailed analysis of 
One of the most important 
considerations in the choice of a text 
is nature of the content. A clear con- 
ception of content cannot be obtained 
Especially 


content. 


from even a careful reading. 
is it impossible to judge the relative 
treatment and emphasis when a con- 
number of books are to be 
compared. By proper analysis, it is pos- 
sible to summarize for each book the 
nature and the extent of the treatment 
of the various topics. When the outline 
for the analysis is constructed in rela- 


siderable 


tion to the special purposes of the 
course, one can evaluate the books in 
accordance with these purposes. Such 
an analysis does not indicate what the 
treatment should be. It furnishes only 
a description of the treatment that is 
given by the books being considered. 
The choice from among the various 
treatments must be made in relation to 
the projected program for the course. 
Analyses especially important for 
choice of books on occupations. Courses 
in “occupational civics’ or “occupa- 
tions” are intended, among other objec- 
tives, to inform the students about occu- 
pational opportunities. It is obvious 
that all occupations cannot be treated in 
a single volume. Also, it is not possible 
to present all that might be written 
about any of the occupations. Books 
vary in the number of occupations 
treated, in the choice of occupations, and 
in the choice of the information pre- 
sented for the occupations that are given 
consideration. When making a choice 


of a text for a course on 


“occupa 
it is important to know whether 


cupations considered are those m 
serving of treatment when the ne 
the students are taken into con 
tion. Is the information pr 
about the occupation the typ 
needed? 

It is, of course, desirable that a 
on “Occupations” will extend the tr 
ment beyond the text. The choic 
the supplementary materials sho, 
based upon the inadequacies of th: 
tual material. Certain occupation 
treated in the text might well be treat: 
in the supplementary readings. Ii 
same occupations are included, the 
should make 
Obviou 


formation presented 
desc riptions more complete. 
there is little or no justification for 
plication when there is much that 
not even be touched upon in the course 
Nature of analyses to be report 
The analyses of the books to be reported 
in this series were based upon the « 
line presented below. This outline 
the outgrowth of a preliminary analysis 
and its form has been adapted to meet 
the needs of the books analyzed. T} 
outline will assist the reader in indicat 
ing the nature of content included unde: 
each of the categories. The numbe: 
pages will be reported for each ite 
labeled with a capital letter; the co: 
tent will be included under “Genera 


Guidance.” 


Detailed Outline for the Analysis of 
Guidance Information Included 
in Books on Occupations 


I. General Guidance Considerations 
A. Educational 
1. General discussion of educatior 
and its importance 
2. Opportunities for education in 
occupations (not related to spe- 
cific occupations) 
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3. Description of schools and 
courses (not related to specific 
occupations ) 

Social-Civic-Moral 

1. Interdependence of occupations 

2. Attitude of worker 

3. Moral qualities needed for gen- 
eral success 

4. Problems of unprepared young 
workers 

5. Labor laws 

6. Relationship of government to 
occupations 

Economic 

1. Causes of high and low wages 

2. Fluctuation in prices 

3. Taxation and tax reforms 

4. Wastes in unproductive labor 

5. Distribution of wealth 

6. Factors in production 

7. Methods of and wastes in dis- 
tribution of goods to consumer 

8. Land tenure 

9. Thrift 

10. Labor 
11. Rent 
12. Cooperation in industry 


unions 


D. Factors to be considered in the 


choice of an occupation 
. Self analysis 
Intelligence tests 
. Aptitude tests 
Interests and success in school 
work 
5. Sources of information and ad- 
vice 


wh 


E. Methods of securing and advanc- 


ing in a position 
1. Written application 
2. Oral or personal application 
3. Locating vacancies 


F. Avocational 


1. Opportunity for recreation 
2. Importance of hobby 


G. Inspirational material 


1. Exhortation to endeavor to be 
successful 





H. 


2. Desirability of all useful labor 

3. Biographical sketches 

4. Statements of prominent peo- 
ple 


General Historical Information 


II. Types of Information on Specifi 


D. 


Occupations 
Historical 
1. Beginning of the occupation 


2. Steps in its development 
(a) Rate of development 
(b) Nature of development 
3. Factors contributing to the 


present state ol the oc¢ upation 
Importance of the work 
1. Extent of 
cial worker 


contribution to so 


2. Considered as a_ necessity 
luxury 

Nature of the work 

1. Description of the types of 


work 

2. Outline of the day’s work 

3. Report of detailed analysis 

General working conditions 

1. Steadiness of work (seasonal or 
regular ) 

2. Number of hours per day 

3. Extent of unionization of the 
vocation 

4. Vacations and lay-offs 

Remuneration 

1. Estimation of wages per day, 
week, or month 

2. Beginning wage and increase 

3. Social remuneration (recogni- 
tion) 

4. Standard of living possible in 
occupation 


F. Opportunities associated with oc- 


cupation 

1. Extent of increase or decrease 
in the need for worker's prep- 
aration for better occupation 

2. Extent of opportunities for 
learning while at work 

3. Opportunities for advancement 
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4. Training applicable to other 
occupations 
G. Effect on the worker 
1. Social-Civic-Moral 
a. Moral and social contacts in 
the occupation 
b. Effect on social disposition, 
attitude and personality 
Relations of occupation t 
citizenship 
d. Effect on home life 
2. Physical and mental 
a. Effect on health 
b. Extent of hazard 
c. Energizing or 
work 
H. Preparation 
1. Formal school training 
2. Apprenticeship 
3. Helper method 
4. Factory and store schools 
5. Study needed for advancement 
I. Personal qualifications desirable for 


enervating 


success 

J. Advantages (only where distinctly 
designated as advantages ) 

K. Disadvantages (only where dis- 
tinctly designated as disadvan- 
tages ) 

III. Special Features of the Book 


A. Diagrams 

B. Graphs 

C. Pictures 

D. Reference made to use of movies 


and slides 
E. References for pupils 
F. References for teachers 
G. Problems and exercises 
H. Appendix 
I. Index 


“General Guidance Consideration” was 
obtained for the books as a whole. Divi- 
sion II on “Types of Information on 
Specific Occupations” will be reported 
for each occupation and for groups of 
occupations. 


The detailed task of making the ap- 
alysis required approximately twent 
hours for each book. The organization 
of some of the books lent themselves 
analysis more easily than others. |; 
was not possible, however, to follow the 
organization of the author. In many 
cases, the section or paragraph headi) 
were not accurate indications of the 
terials presented under them. It 
necessary to read all of the text ir 
tail and distribute it according to the 
ture of the information presented 

\ decile scale was prepared for ¢ 
of the books analyzed. Each item 
formation recorded by 
page. When there were fractional wu 
the nearest full unit was used. The 
lowing books were analyzed: 


was tent! 


Guidance for Vouth, by Frank G 
B. Carnall Davis. Ginn and © 
pany, 1928. 388 pp. 

Occupations, by Enoch B. Gowin, \ 
liam A. Wheatley, and John M 
Brewer. Ginn and Co., 1923. 441 

Vocational Civics, by Howard C. H 
Ginn and Co., 1928. 365 pp. 

Our World at Work, by Harold L. H 
brook and A. Laura McGregor. A 
and Bacon, 1929. 347 pp. 

Making a Living, by Leverett S. L 
Macmillan Co., 1927. 622 pp. 


vf 


Vocations, by William M. Proct 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. 382 | 
Choosing an Occupation, by Samu 
Ziegler and Helen Jaquette. Wins 


Company, 1924. 344 pp. 

General guidance information. | 
course on occupations has a dual | 
pose, that of informing about occu; 
tions and occupational conditions a1 
that of social training through giving ; 
understanding of social contribution o/ 
work of other groups of people. 
dition, there is 
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moral and social elements essential in 
successful participation in occupational 
activities. The study of occupations is 
considered to consist not only of a treat- 
ment of the characteristics of a group 
of occupations but a study also of eco- 
nomic factors, factors to be considered 
in the choice of an occupation, etc. 
These books have considered also the 
matter of education. Some of this ma- 
terial is not related directly to occupa- 
tions but points to the desirability of 
education. 

The books analyzed vary greatly in 
the extent of emphasis on these general 
considerations (See Table I). Lyon 
gives 52.6 pages to educational materials 
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Wheatley and Brewer. Practically no 
treatment is given in several of the 
books. The amount of inspirational ma- 
terial also varies greatly. It ranges from 
22.8 pages for Lyon to 1.9 pages for 
Ziegler and Jaquette. When all of these 
general considerations are totaled, the 
contrasts are striking. Gowin, Wheat- 
ley and Brewer gives 199.0 pages in all, 
and Ziegler gives only 42.9 pages. It 
should be recalled that these are equated 
pages and are directly comparable. Also, 
the analysis of the seven books were 
made by the same individual, following 
the outline presented above. 

Since these books have been prepared 
by their authors for the course on occu- 


TABLE I 


General Guidance Information presented in Books on Occupation 


[Type of Informatior Davis Gowir 
Wheatley 
Brewer 
Educationa! siciliinaaiicieiasmesahin. aaa 30.6 
Social-Civic-Moral .................. 7.0 45.9 
Economic ....... iibdasatnineen nian 40.6 
Choice of an occupation .......... 6.5 41.2 
Method of securing and ad- 
vancing in occupation 68 17.1 
Avocational ............ a wae 5.9 
Inspirational material 5.0 17.7 
Historical (general) ............. - 
Total a seeman” eel 199.0 


and Hill gives only 9.3. and the median 
is 24.5 for Davis. Gowin, Wheatley and 
Brewer is high for the social-civic-moral 
materials with 45.9 pages. The lowest 
emphasis here is Ziegler and Jaquette 
with only 2.9 pages. The treatment of 
economics which is more closely related 
to occupational conditions is given large 
emphasis by Hill and Gowin, Wheatley, 
and Brewer. The other books give 
much briefer treatment with 11.0 pages 
for Davis, 9.4 for Proctor, 3.8 for Zieg- 
ler and Jaquette, and 2.6 for Holbrook 
and McGregor. The matter of choosing 
an occupation is given extended treat- 
ment by only one book, that by Gowin, 


Number of Equated Pages 


Hill Holbrook Ly Proct ri 


McGres joquette 
9.3 15.4 52.6 15.9 24.7 
33.6 4 15.2 11.8 2.9 
41.8 2.¢ 5 9.4 3.8 
7.0 8.1 6.7 
93 2.6 6.4 10.6 2.9 
2.3 1.3 44 1.5 — 
9.3 3.0 22.8 2.1 1.9 
16.2 2.1 8.0 — 
128.8 30.4 115.1 59.5 42.9 


pations, it is evident that different con- 
ceptions of the scope of the course are 
represented. Some attach large signi- 
ficance to this non-descriptive material, 
while others give it a minor treatment. 
Variation in emphasis on groups of 
occupations. The differences in the 
plans of these books are further ex- 
pressed in the data presented in Table 
II. Different books give widely differ- 
ent emphasis to the groups of occupa- 
tions: Agriculture is given only 5.4 
pages by Lyon and 29.9 pages by Zieg- 
ler and Jaquette. The professions are 
given 85.7 pages by Proctor and only 
2.5 pages by Holbrook and McGregor. 
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Some of the books stress certain occupa- 
tions and other books stress other occu- 
pations. In Lyon, large emphasis is 
given to state, federal, and civil service, 
and commercial occupations and allied 
industry. Proctor stresses the commer- 
cial and professional activities. He also 
gives more emphasis than any of the 
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‘ 


the 
the 


is evident need of considering 
amount of emphasis desired in 
course when the text is chosen. 
Types of occupational information 
presented. It also seems desirable to the 
writers to inquire into the nature of the 
information presented on occupations. 
This analysis was made for each individ- 


TABLE II 
Extent of Emphasis Given to Groups of Occupations 





Groups of Occupations Davis Gowit 
Wheatley 
Brewer 
Dn ee 26.0 20.5 
Mining and Manufacturing... 8.7 9.7 
"TEARBDOTUREION cccecccccecsescccesssees 18.8 19.2 
Building and Trades ........... 23.5 20.9 
Machine and Related Trades 7.7 15.2 
Home Making and Allied In- 
iy gilts VERSE eat 27.4 25.1 
TE ica ch cssenneinmanens 37.8 32.8 
i. 68.0 49.2 
Miscellaneous ..... 11.9 16.4 
BESSA IE ee eteed one oe oO 229 8 209.3 


Number of Equated Pages 
Hill Holbrook  Lyot Pr 





TABLE III 


Extent of Emphasis upon Different Types of Information about Occupations 


Types of Information Davis Gowin 
Wheatley 

Brewer 

EFS ES MERE EO Re ree er 43.3 5.4 
ESE RO ACD 35.3 11.1 
Nature of Work ......c.:sscssess 37.9 74.7 
General working conditions .. 25.6 15.2 
RN ccs csccenscnionesens 11.8 10.3 
OT UNIIIO cecsccecssresssececscensoees 5.6 15.6 
Effect on workers. ............:++ 13.2 22.3 
Preparation needed  .............. 20.4 30.1 
Qualifications, personal ........ 19.6 17.3 
er 10.4 48 
BNI cccncndsomneniesctsbonsiis 6. 2.5 
IIIT | cinsiciianiipsiccescuiliasshiaaibiteiin 229.8 209.3 


other books to mining and manufactur- 
ing and transportation, and approaches 
the highest for agriculture. When the 
treatment given to agriculture varies 
from 5.4 to 29.9 pages, mining and 
manufacturing from 1.4 pages to 16.2 
pages, transportation from 7.3 to 24.7 
pages, commercial 10.7 to 81.9 pages, 
and professions from 20.5 to 85.7, there 








McGre; 
15.2 15.1 5.4 28.7 2 
9.3 11.1 1.4 23.0 16.2 
17.1 7.3 18.6 24.7 10.4 
15.2 6.1 13.1 13.5 18.7 
2.2 0.0 8] 13.8 
3.1 23.7 3.0 16.3 12.5 
22.5 19.0 81.9 44 4 
23.2 20.5 37.0 85.7 20.4 
10.8 9.5 77.1 47.7 14.7 
1186 1123 2375 2019 1797 
Number of Equated Pages 
Hill! Holbrook Lyon Proctor Ziegler 
McGregor J iquette 
16.6 37.2 47.4 52.0 25.5 
10.3 12.4 16.9 26.4 20.9 
29.9 40.6 67.8 110.5 33.4 
14.3 11.5 9.2 22.5 16.7 
4.6 6 28.3 24.1 5.0 
5.7 3.1 26.9 12.7 9.9 
5.7 6.9 15.5 8.5 10.9 
11.1 — 17.0 25.4 23.2 
14.4 — 6.0 6.1 17.8 
2.6 — —_— 1.1 9.7 
3.5 = — 2.1 6.7 
118.7 112.3 235.0 291.9 179.7 


ual occupation but only a summary will 
be presented. There is wider variation 
here. The amount of treatment of the 
history of the occupation varies from 
5.4 for Gowin, Wheatley and Brewer to 
52.0 for Proctor. The importance of 
the different occupations is stressed by 
Davis, with 35.3 pages in contrast with 
10.3 pages for Hill. General working 
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nditions receive only 9.2 pages from 
tvon and 25.6 pages from Davis. Re- 
quneration is. practically neglected in 
«me books while another gives it twice 
ys much emphasis as the importance of 
‘he occupations. Preparation, qualifica- 
‘ons, advantages and disadvantages are 
neglected in certain instances while 
thers give them considerable treatment. 


It should be recalled that items were 
counted under advantages and disad- 
vantages only when they were desig- 
nated by the author as such. The totals 
for the different books show the con- 
trasts in the amount of space given to a 
description of occupations. This is to 


be explained partly by the differences in 
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Professions Davis Gowin 
Wheatley 
Brewer 
eneral consideration ............ 2.2 6.4 
OO Sr IE: PE 1.3 
lleQe POSITIONS ......ccccccceccereees a 
Ot EEE etre ore 
a 3.7 1.6 
Educational Research ............... 5 
Engineer, mechanical .............. 9 1.3 
Engineer, electrical ...........0c:++ 9 8 
Engineer, MINING ........c.ceceecsseeee & 1.6 
Engineer, metallurgical. ........ 2 
Engineer, architectural ........ 1.1 
Engineer, industrial ................ 1.3 
Engineer, aeromautic ...........0 1.0 
EM@OET, CIVIL <.<cccsesccscosescceseee 42 1.1 
Engineer, sanitary ...........s0 1.8 
HHEr EMPINEETS ..........cccrceeceeeees 3 
Industria] Chemist ............-s:-s+ 
eee 5.9 2.4 
0 eee eee 6.4 14 
EET cx asiadsimabensiianeiinsdibainens 6 
SERRE ORE tGR eee atone 1.6 
REE. sisstewssiiissdeseitiionbansieaieainenti 
EE ira rvertrseneares 3.5 1.3 
eRe 6.4 42 
i =e 
Physical GirectOr .........0...--s-sse0- 9 i3 
School psychologist ...........0+0« 5 
ES ae 4.4 3.0 
SUNN cxissininetscitneinemntennsnes 4 
6 Se 2.6 
FI cccsscnnttaniepeveinnicnsions 
Vocational counselor .............+ ss 6 
Writer and journalist ............ 7.7 2.1 
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the size of the books, but it can be ex- 
plained in part by the emphasis given to 
other materials. 

Recognition of individual occupations. 
Limitation of space precludes incor- 
porating in this report a complete state- 
ment of the treatment given to each oc- 
cupation. The three groups of occupa- 
tions reported in Tables VII, VIII, and 


TABLE VII 
Number of pages given to Professions 


Hill Holbrook Lyon Proctor Ziegler 
McGregor Jaquette 
1.0 7.1 15.6 6.2 4 
1.5 2.0 
8 
2.3 
10.1 
7 1.1 1.7 2.5 
12.8 
1.2 
1.1 
1.4 
2.4 
2.4 9 
9 
7 
3.3 2.7 44 4.2 2.6 
2.4 8 2.1 
16 18 1.3 3.9 3.9 
8 1.1 
12 1.8 2.0 
8 9 1.4 7 
3.6 2.4 3.9 3.9 
5.2 
1.0 2.5 9 
6 
9 47 
1.3 5 
2.7 5.3 2.5 6.6 7.0 
1.5 6 
13 2.9 2.8 3.5 


IX show a variation in treatment typical 
of the other groups. Some of the books 
treat only a small number of occupa- 
tions in the different groups while others 
give a briefer treatment to a larger num- 
ber of occupations. In certain in- 
stances, the treatment for a group of oc- 
cupations is general in nature while 
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other books give mostly information 
about individual occupations within the 
groups. Detailed analysis of these tables 
will not be attempted in this report. A 
canvass should make clear to the reader 
the differences in the treatments. 
Subjective analysis of content. In ad- 
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members of one of the writer’s class 
Guidance in Secondary Schools at 
University of Minnesota in the summer 
of 1929, most of whom were graduated 
students. Many of these students were 
responsible for courses in occupations in 
high school and practically all had 


TABLE VIII 


Number of pages given to Commercial Occupations 


Occupations Davis Gowin Hill Holbrook Lyor Proct 7 
Wheatley McGregor ] 
Brewer 
RI ee 11.7 1.5 4.0 2.9 5.5 
i 48 2.5 1.0 2.8 3.0 1.0 2 
0 TE ae 9.4 8 1.5 7 4.6 7 
I a Jl 2 
| ERRRETERS SEA eal eae 1.4 4.6 5.5 a 2 
I 8.8 
ON aise 5 cs naiaaisonmcabcelinetsan 1.1 2.4 17.0 1.0 
i 1 7 
Communication  .....ccccccseseeeeee 11.9 
Eee 8.0 2 3.3 
Merchandising  .....-..0c:0:.cecsesese0. 15.0 1.9 3.5 l 
Office employments ..............-... 1.0 2.0 4.0 1.6 5 48 
eS 1.1 6 6 8.0 10.8 
Printing and publishing ........ 6 1.1 
tan 9 39 f 
likin, os ieleicieieiciel 9 6 a 2.1 
| SE AS Se 1.0 1.9 48 18.6 2.5 1.9 
Se 2.5 2.1 2.0 3 9 
eee 2.1 1.2 1.3 2.8 3.4 2.5 
Traveling salesman. ................ 3 43 1.1 
TABLE IX 
Number of pages given to Building and Related Trades 
Occupations Davis Gowin Hill Holbrook Lyon Proctor Zieg 
Wheatley McGregor Jaquett 
Brewer 
ESSE ete ae ee 1.8 1.4 8 5.4 9.5 3.5 2.0 
OS FSCS RE B 1.3 2.0 
Building contractor «0... 1.0 9 
Cadet mmabeer .....00.c..cccescesesecsee 1.8 1.3 1.4 3 1.0 
oS te. aa 5.5 3.4 8 1.7 8 3.4 
IIIS inecermssenscensesasetescotones 2.9 1.0 9 8 2.1 
NS pn 2.0 7 1.4 3.0 
eae 38 2.9 1.3 3.1 
Painter and decorator ............ 3.1 1.4 1.7 2.5 
| ESSE eee 2.3 1.7 8 6 
Re eee 2.3 1.9 49 
Sheet metal worker .............. 18 3.8 8 
Steam and gas fitter ............ 7 6 


dition to the objective analysis just de- 
scribed, it is desirable to consider reac- 
tions of teachers who had used the books 
and reactions of pupils who had read 
them. It was possible only to obtain 
ratings for five of these books by the 


teaching or administrative relationships 
with high school students. These rat- 
ings were made after they had read a 
number of references on the occupations 
course and participated in the discus- 
sion in class. Each student read and 


rated th 
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rated three of the books. The “Score 
Card to Estimate the Appropriateness of 
, Vocational Book to be Used for In- 
dividual Reading,” prepared by Rollo 
Lyman and Robert Woellner, was used 
as a guide in making the ratings. Only 
the ratings on content will be reported. 
This section of the Score Card is given 


helow. 

Score Card of Content of Books on 
Occupation ' 

1. Content: Does the book ade- 


quately inform, interest, and in- 


spire the reader? .......... 750 
\. Occupational Information 
POET rr ee 350 
1. Is the information ade- 
quate; that is, is it up-to- 
date,. full and accurate? 125 
2. Does it present both the 
advantages, and the disad- 
vantages or the difficulties 
to be overcome? ........ 75 
3. Does it explain the prep- 
aration necessary for suc- 
“2A eee 50 
4. Does it set forth the per- 
sonal qualities necessary 
EE av kn.a.ciec'e Sein 50 
5. Does it cover expected 
financial return, chances 
for advancement and the 
social standing of the 
SE @aic65-acndeevtas 50 
B. Reader’s Interest: Does it 
arouse and sustain the read- 
SUED Sesucwesuaee 200 


1R. C. Woellner and R. L. Lyman. “Eval- 
uating Books on Vocational Guidance,” 
School Review (March, 1930), Vol. 
XXXVIII, pp. 191-199. The form in the 
present study was the original form and 
slightly different from that published in the 
article by Woellner and Lyman. They re- 
port the average of ratings by from 5 to 29 
teachers on 26 books. No mention is made 
of the amount of variation in scores given 
by the different raters 








1. Is it rich in incidents, ex- 
amples, concrete situa- 
tions? 

2. Does it show the romance, 

adventure, contest, of the 

occupation? 

Is the thinking free from 

unnecessary subtleties? 

4. Is the content reasonably 
within the range of the ex- 
perience of a reader of 


ww 


average intelligence? ; 

C. Appreciations and _ Ideals 
Does it tend to create worthy 
200 


attitudes? 

1. Does it present the values 
of the work to society? 

2. Does it broaden the read- 
er’s sympathy for and un- 
derstanding of the workers, 
showing the dignity of use- 
ful labor? , 

3. Does it arouse in the read- 
er’s mind genuine stan- 
dards for estimating suc- 
cess in one’s life work? 

4. Does it stimulate the read- 
er to a personal forward- 
looking program, helping 
establish self-appraisal and 
life career motives? 










A summary of these ratings is pre- 
sented in Table X. The mean ratings 
do not vary as much as the figures pre- 
sented in connection with the objective 
analysis. The general ratings varied 
from 597 for Lyon to 750 for Davis, a 
difference of 153 points. Davis was 
given the highest rating for all three of 
the divisions, that is, occupational in- 
formation, appeal to reader’s interest, 
and appreciation and ideals. Hill re- 
ceived practically as high a rating as 
Davis. Attention is directed to the 
small differences for the sub-items 

The data presented in Table XI shows 
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the large variation in the subjective re- 
sponses of individuals to books of this 
nature. When the ratings on a book 
range from less than 500 to more than 
725, the characteristics of the individ- 
ual become more important than the 


highest and lowest mean ratings. When 
the deviations are compared with the 
mean of the ratings on content, there js 
less agreement on the books that receiv; 
the lower ratings. The most significant 
thing in this presentation is the large 


TABLE X 
Mean of Ratings of Contents of Books on Occupations 
Rating Davis Gowin 
Star Wheatley Hill Lyor Ziegle 
dard Brewer Jaquet 
nee a ON 750 646 632 640 597 621 
A. Occupational Information .. 351 301 293 295 275 288 
1. Adequacy of Information .............. 125 111 109 106 101 102 
2. Advantages and disadvantages .... 75 62 63 61 56 61 
3. Preparation required ............c0+ 50 43 44 45 42 43 
4. Personal qualities ................ecc+s00 50 44 39 43 36 41 
5. Advancement and remuneration .... 50 41 39 ae 40 31 
Bo. FORE S TET EEE oie cewicnerseveres 200 174 166 169 153 169 
1. Rich in incidents, examples .......... 50 ad 38 41 4] 37 
2. Romance, adventure, contest ........ 50 38 35 37 22 36 
3. Avoidance of unnecessary subtle- 
EE SS 50 44 43 45 44 47 
4. Relation with experience of aver- 
RSE eae 50 48 49 46 46 49 
C. Appreciation and Ideals ........ 200 171 173 176 169 164 
1. Value of work to society .........0 25 19 23 23 22 22 
2. Broaden sympathy for workers .... 75 05 65 65 65 64 
3. Standards for estimating success 25 20 20 21 22 17 
4. Help establish forward looking 
aT LEANER 75 67 65 67 60 62 
Number of Ratings ...........vccssccssoreoees 35 32 28 42 40) 
TABLE XI 
Variation of Ratings on Content of Books on Occupations 
Ratings on Content Davis Gowin Ziegler 
Wheatley H Lyon aquette 
Brewer 
PARCITOD  shinsuomiicibisaminlscdibleaieds 2 — 1 4 l 
eee 5 3 3 —_— 4 
RISD See a - 5 9 4 
SI coin sisgianealediaiiieon 5 4 3 5 7 
NEED ‘iciisiitctenieniaaicalipnibanie 12 7 7 6 3 
SOI ‘n.sstshsnnsadsaciageiesabionn 3 3 3 6 7 
I a a 3 3 2 1 2 
EI cicsslessscindadimeeniibbniesin — 1 2 — 3 
SPIT \tianissinanninistsahisieaniiins 1 2 2 3 3 
oS ea - 1 = 2 “ 
SS 7 ae -- ] a 6 2 
Deeeee OE TRAGIED: sisescecenssninicnssenciese 35 32 28 42 40 
OO "—ER Eee 640 632 640 603 621 
ee eae ene 36.6 41.1 44.2 87.9 52.9 


characteristics of the book in affecting 
the rating. The mean deviation of the 
book with the largest agreement is 36.6. 
The largest deviation is 87.9 for Lyon. 
These means of deviations are as large 
or larger than the difference between the 


variation in individual ratings by a ma- 
ture, trained, and experienced group of 
people after having made a study of the 
course on occupations. 

Contribution of objective analysis. It 
is not intended in this presentation 
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if an analysis of the content of books 
on occupations to evaluate the books. 
Instead, considerable care has been ex- 
ercised in guarding against statements 
indicating desirable emphasis in the 
course. The analysis only makes avail- 
able information describing the content 
of the books. This information should 
enable one to choose more accurately 
the book which serves the needs of the 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE THROUGH 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Estuer H. Rosrnson 


Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan 


[he vocational work in the junior 
high school in Detroit is given with the 
purpose of aiding pupils of intermediate 
age to think seriously about their plans 
for the future. One lesson a week is 
given in the Social Science classes in the 
7A and 9A grades, using this system ia 
preference to concentrating the work in 
bloc form for the reason that it keeps 
the subject in the mind of the pupil 
throughout a considerable period of 
time. 

In the 7A the work is mainly intro- 
ductory, giving the pupil information as 
to the different kinds of work in the 
world and why it is important for them 
to begin thinking seriously of the course 
they wish to choose in the eighth grade, 
whether it be a Practical Arts, a Gen- 
eral Language or a Technical course. 

By the time the pupils reach the ninth 
grade they have already become familiar 
with the world of occupations and the 
problems of the worker. They are now 
ready to study themselves, to discover 
their own aptitudes and interests and to 
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course as planned. The large varia- 
tion in the ratings of the content dis- 
closes need for an improved basis for 
judgment. It has been previously sug- 
gested that a desirable evaluation should 
include reactions of students to the ma- 
terials, especially on the appeal to their 
interests. A complete evaluation should 
also involve a check on the accuracy of 
the data presented. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


begin seriously to choose a vocation for 
which they must start preparing in the 
Senior High School. In 
this it is only natural to turn to the 
work of successful men and women to 
find out about various occupations and 
the characteristics of these people that 
made them successful. In this way they 
learn the importance of having a well- 
defined aim, which is one of the largest 
factors in vocational education. 

In the ninth grade this past semester 
it was decided to carry out a project in 
vocational exploration by having the 
class publish a vocational magazine. 

The purpose of the magazine was: 

1. To acquaint children of junior high 
school age with different occupations and 
their leaders. 

2. To help them discover their own 
interests and aptitudes through class dis- 
cussions of their interviews with these 
men and women. 

3. To introduce men and women to 
them who were specialists in their re- 
spective fields. 


order to do 
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4. To teach them poise in meeting 
people, which will be particularly useful 
to them later when seeking jobs. 

5. To understand through such con- 
tacts the importance of vocational prep- 
aration. 


The procedure: 


1. A preliminary discussion was given, 
based on the lessons in Finding Your 
Place by Little and Robinson, stressing 
such particular chapters as: 

a. The work of successful men and 
women 

b. Characteristics 
cess 

c. Seeing ourselves as we are 

d. The personal interview 

e. Succeeding and advancing 

2. The plans for the class magazine 
were made by: 

a. Having the class submit and 
choose twenty-five outstanding 
men and women in _ Detroit 
whom they wished to interview 
and in whose work they were in- 
terested. In this particular class 
their interests seemed to lie 
mainly in the professional group 
and so the choice of professional 
people naturally followed. 

b. Form letters were prepared by 
the class which were typed and 
sent, asking for appointments 
for interviews. Some very inter- 
esting answers were received ex- 


needed for suc- 


pressing an unusual interest in 
vocational education. 


Following is the list of people inter- 

viewed: 

1. Ossip Gabrilowitch, Conductor of 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra 

2. Frank Cody, Superintendent 
Schools 

3. Albert Kahn, Architect 

4. Sarah Sheridan, Vice President of 


of 
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Detroit Edison Co. 


5. Jessie Bonstelle, Civic Repertory | 
Theatre—Producer 
6. Vincent Brennan, Judge—Circyit 


Court 

7. Ida Lippman, Woman Lawyer 

8. Lee White, Journalist with Detrojt 
News 

9. Sarah Probst, Landscape Gardener 


10. Miss S. King, Physiotherapist 

11. Herbert Chittendon, President, Pen. 
insular State Bank 

12. Eddie Stinson, President Stinson 
Airplane Mig. 

13. Al Weeks, Advertising 

14. Paul Honore, Artist 

15. Eleanore Hutzel, Head of Womer 


Police Officers 

Mrs. Lowrie, Head Women’s P: 

bation Dept. 

Frank Murphy, Judge—Recorder s 

Court 

Schlee and Brock, Aviators 

Alex Dow, President, Detroit Ed 

son Co. 

Fred Butzel, Philanthropist and So- 

cial Work 

21. William Stout, Stout Mfg. Co. 

22. Edith Rhetts, Educational Director 
of Detroit Symphony Society 


18. 
19, 


20. 


23. Mrs. Stratton, Pewabic Pottery 
(owner ) 

24. Dr. Nellie Perkins, Consulting Ps) 
chologist 

25. Isabelle Hurst, Impressario 


3. The selection of the students fo: 
the interviews followed. This was based 
upon: 

a. The pupil’s interest in a particu- 
lar work. 

b. The pupil’s 
adaptability. 

4. A careful study of book and mag- 
azine articles describing similar inter- 
views followed. The class was asked t: 
bring articles to class and to analyze 


personality al 
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them for content and style. They were 
fnally used for practice material, the 
children interviewing each other on the 


basis of these articles. 


This proved to 


be a very excellent procedure in get- 
ting them ready for their initial adven- 
ture in the realm of interviewing. 

5. On the basis of these and the pre- 
liminary discussion of the chapters men- 
tioned, the following outline was made 
to be used uniformly by each pupil as 
a guide in securing the interview: 


d. 


Setting. 
(1) Description of person—first 
impression 


(2) Place in community. 
Early life. 
(1) Where and when born 
(2) Parentage — circumstances 
of family 
(3) Education 
4) Early ambitions 
(5) Childhood hobbies 
(6) Travel 
Vocational Preparation. 
(1) Circumstances leading to 
choice 
(a) Parental influence 
(b) Native talent or ability 
(2) Education or training 
through experience 
(a) Where educated 
(b) Reason for vocational 
choice 
(c) Qualifications necessary 
(d) Preparation necessary 
(e) First job—influence if 
any 
Present Occupation. 
(a) Advantages 
(b) Disadvantages 
(c) Opportunities for ad- 
vancement 
(d) Financial returns 
(e) Service to community 


e. Personal Opinions. 


(a) Vocational education in 
schools 

(b) Books that have helped 

(c) Need for college educa- 
tion 

(d) Hobbies 


f. A lesson on the Art of Interview- 


ing was given stressing the im- 

portance of: 

(1) Personal appearance 

(2) Being businesslike and to 
the point 

(3) Being gracious and appre- 
Ciative 

(4) Showing an extreme inter- 
est and drawing the person 
out 

(5) Always being courteous 

(6) Being quiet and calm in 
manner 

(7) Having self-confidence 

(8) Letting the other person do 
most of the talking 

(9) Using good English 

(10) Following the outline as a 


guide but not necessarily 
following it strictly 


. The day following the interview 


it was discussed in class, the stu- 
dents receiving a very thorough 
idea of the occupation under dis- 
cussion, the preparation neces- 
sary, its advantages, disadvan- 
tages, etc. In this way first- 
hand information of twenty-five 
different personalities with their 
personal expressions as to the 
work they have followed is se- 
cured and discussed. 
Following this, lessons in maga- 
zine writing were given, empha- 
sizing: 
(1) Composition 
(2) Style 
(3) Truthfulness as to reporting 
of facts 








(4) Terseness 
(5) Good English 


Each manuscript, after being correct- 
ed six or seven times as to proper stress- 
ing of vocational information as well as 
literary style, was submitted to the per- 
son interviewed for correction of fac- 
tual material, since this little adven- 
ture happened to be the first experience 
of its kind for this class. 

After all of the articles were com- 
pleted they were turned over to the Art 
Department, where the cover and illus- 
trations were planned and executed. 
They were subsequently sent to the 
Print Shop where the magazine was 
printed, the whole project from its in- 
ception to its completion representing a 
piece of work completely done by the 
students. 


The results: 


1. It provided real vocational infor- 
mation for the pupil by giving not only 
a glimpse of the occupation, but contact 
with someone vitally engaged in it. 
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2. It provided real life situations 1 
could never be provided through 
book learning. 

3. It gave the student a broad 
as to vocational opportunities and wh, 
to find out about them. 

4. It gave an intimate idea of condi- 
tions surrounding each occupation 

5. It taught through the experiences 
of those interviewed that a period 
struggle is to be expected before succes: 
can be attained. 

6. It taught the importance of study- 
ing their own aptitudes and the serious- 
ness of choosing occupations wisely 

7. It provided a great deal of discu 
sion resulting in debate as to the impor- 
tance of a college education. 

8. It taught them how to meet people 
giving them a feeling of importance as 
individuals. 

Above ali, however, it made them real- 
ize the importance of vocational prep- 
aration and encouraged a healthy desire 
to take definite steps toward securing 
such preparation as is necessary to do 
their future share of the world’s work 
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A GUIDANCE PROJECT IN A SMALL RURAL SCHOOL 


Encar M 


f Education, Uniz 


DRAPER 


ersity bv ashington 


and 


Matt HAwTHoRNE 


Principal 


In most schools 
training is 


The need of training. 
me finds that vocational 
handicapped either through lack of 
facilities or of capable directors. Prob- 
ably one of the greatest obstacles in the 
way of progress along lines of vocational 
education and guidance is the lack of 
facilities for this type of training. How- 
ever, in some instances this complete 
lack of facilities is less a handicap than 
are inadequate facilities. Such was the 
case in the Ronald, Washington, public 
schools. 

Ronald is a town of about 700 people 
located in the Roslyn-Cle Elum bitum- 
inous coal field in the heart of the Cas- 
cade Mountains of Central Washington. 
Coal mining is the chief industry, sup- 
plemented by one lumber mill of small 
capacity. There is practically no busi- 
ness district in the town, which is con- 
trolled by the coal company. The main 
business offices of this organization are 
located in a small city one and one-half 
miles distant. The school, which has an 
enrollment of 207, is the center of ac- 
tivity in the community and provides 
educational courses for grades one to 
nine inclusive. 

In attempting to give the boys and 
girls of the junior high school a broader 
outlook in life, it was decided that some 
type of vocational education and guid- 
ance would be necessary. Field trips, 
though limited in the locality, had prov- 
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f Jumior High School, Ronald, Washington 


en very popular and inspirational. How- 
ever, to give the boys and girls a broader 
field of experience, it was necessary to 
look to neighboring cities. Seattle, at a 
distance of 105 miles, offered the best 
opportunities socially, educationally, in- 
spirationally, and vocationally, and offers 
of cooperation from 
made it possible to work out a voca- 
tional project in this city. A four-day 
purposeful activity program of field ex- 
cursions in Seattle was planned. 

Visit to neighboring city. This trip 
was the outcome and culmination of in- 
terests developed in extra-class work, 
and served both as an incentive to the 
improvement of classwork in general and 
the reward for the acceptance of respon- 
sibilities in school life and participation 
in various activities. The general plan 
included a four-day visit to Seattle 
where the group of thirty-one girls and 
boys of grades eight and nine was to 
follow a rather detailed and very com- 
plete itinerary. This was very well or- 
ganized and later very closely followed. 
Mrs. Clare Ketchum Tripp, Director of 
the Washington-Oregon Industries Edu- 
cation Bureau of Seattle, had charge of 
the itinerary. Her interest, efforts and 
enthusiasm enabled the students and 
leaders to secure the cooperation of the 
industrial, civic, educational and busi- 
ness leaders of the city. The plan of 
visiting factories, industrial centers, 


various sources 
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business institutions, offices, educational 
institutions, and recreational centers was 
received at the school with much enthu- 
siasm and great interest. 

Purpose of the trip. The objectives 
of such an innovation were of two gen- 
eral types: (1) the development of suc- 
cessful extra-curricular activities, and 
(2) vocational education and guidance. 
At every opportunity the development 
and moulding of character was stressed. 
Keeping in mind the fact that most of 
the students were completing their ele- 
mentary school training and had made 
some progress in accomplishing the ob- 
jectives of the courses, concentration 
was placed on the development of educa- 
tional activities which would build 
toward the accomplishment of the aims 
of the secondary school. Acting on this 
principle, the experiment was planned so 
as to achieve as much as possible the 
ideals expressed by John Dewey in the 
following sentence, “When the school 
introduces and trains each child of so- 
ciety into membership within such a 
little community, saturating him with a 
spirit of service and providing him with 
the instruments of effective self-direc- 
tion, we shall have the deepest and best 
guaranty of a larger society which is 
worthy, lovely, and harmonious.” 

How expenses were paid. Besides the 
problems of an educational nature, there 
were problems dealing with financial 
difficulties. Money was needed for train 
fare, hotel, food, transportation within 
the city, the best types of social enter- 
tainment and other necessities of travel. 
Since there were thirty-one children of 
eighth and ninth grade classification in 
the group, the sum needed seemed quite 
large. However, after much estimation 
and correspondence dealing with prices 
and rates of the necessities, it was de- 
cided that each pupil must have $11.50 
to cover his expenses. Each pupil was 
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responsible for earning $6.00 for hi: 
self, the balance of $5.50 being rai 
by the Industrial Club of the schoo! 

In order to place responsibility u 
the shoulders of the youngsters and su 
ject them to the trials, disappointments 
and difficulties of earning this amou 
of money by their own efforts, it was 
that no child should a 
as a gift but that each was | 


agreed 
money 
earn his own share and give an accour 
of how it was earned. Thus the parent 
were under no obligation to bear the ex- 
pense. Since the field for earning smal! 
sums of money was apparently rather 
limited, study was made of various types 
of extra-class activity which would aid 
the “trip fund.”’ Each pupil did pe: 
sonal chores and errands for his smal! 
earnings and was given the opportunity 
of joining the “Industrial Club” which 
sponsored many activities. The net pro- 
ceeds of club activities were placed in a 
“trip fund”? which was actually earning 
interest, and which later was to be di- 
vided equally among all its members. 
The reactions of students to activities 
of this type depend very greatly upon 
their general influences. When the cor- 
rect influences aid the formation ot 
habits, attitudes and ideals, the child’s 
social happiness and moral character are 
greatly enhanced. A child can learn 
more by practicing and doing than by 
reading and attempting to absorb lec- 
tures. The proper use of extracurricular 
activities is a development of the indi- 
vidual student toward the realization otf 
the philosophy that character and citi- 
zenship are the result of performance 
and that perfection comes through prac- 
tice. It appeared certain that much 
could be gained in an attempt to make 
an extracurricular program become a 
real interest and inspiration in school 
life. It was also assumed that the stu- 
dents, through the planned types of ex- 
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racurricular activities, could actually 
urry responsibilities under carefully 
mcealed guidance and that a very re- 
markable opportunity presented itself 
for training in character and citizenship 
which other carefully prepared courses 
uuld never effectively approach. Many 
seople think that citizenship merely 
means the respect for law and the rights 
‘ individuals whereas an appreciation 
f the meaning of real citizenship shows 
ys that good citizens must not only ac- 
uiesce, but they must also act and do. 
ipportunities such as were developed 
through this industrial and vocational 
or rip not only offered an inspirational 


er 


a teaching program which was alive with 
aa interest and activity but also offered the 
[pupils obligations and privileges of citi- 
om zenship in a real and concrete manner. 
‘lJ All shared the duties and responsibilities 
a of self-determined and accepted policies. 
: ; Class participation and preparation. 
my Another type of student participation 
~~ [was necessary before the trip could be 
7 made. Since sixteen of the thirty-one 
ss children had never been to a city, prep- 
On Farations of many types had to be made. 
a In order to cover the field thoroughly 
and train the youngsters in correct man- 
a's ners, courtesies, dress, general health 
sa habits, table manners, et cetera, great 
@ diplomatic efforts were necessary lest so- 
9 cial dangers and eruptions occur. How- 
si ever, by means of special reports, discus- 
ar J sions, dramatizations and demonstrations 
li- of traffic rules, general courtesies, and 
“ characteristics, a feeling of interest soon 
jeveloped which led from one field to an- 
a other until practically all phases of so- 
- cial contact had been discussed freely. 
‘4 ~E General instructions were soon well re- 
ne ceived, discussions were freely brought 
4 f up and carried to a worth while decision, 
” sportsmanship showed a great improve- 
i: ment, leadership abilities showed them- 
‘- selves unexpectedly since all were given 





opportunity for practice. Followership 
was approved and the spirit of following 
the accepted leader and of being a “good 
sport’ proved to be a good demonstra- 
tion of cooperation and courtesy. 

What to on the trip. The 
power of observation was to play an im- 
Unless ob- 


obseri é 


portant part in the project. 
servation was appreciated and 
nized the advantages of such a trip would 
Keeping in mind five general 
questions, namely: Who? Where? Why? 
When? and What?, 


recog- 


be lost. 


a determined effort 


was launcned to concentrate interests 
and attention on the following: 
1. People. Who are they? From 


whence did they come? When did they 
come? Why did they make the change? 
What advantages did they gain or lose? 
. Types of dress. 

Methods of transportation 
Manners of the people. 
Courtesies of employers, 
ployees and the general public. 

6. Cleanliness of the people and the 
city, its streets and buildings. 

Signs of progress, or the lack of 

them. 

8. Streets, their names, locations and 
general contour. 

9. Buildings, their plans, their 
beauty, numbering methods, loca- 
tion, etc. 

10. Businesses. 
or employers, 
tomers. 

11. Industries. Organizations, prin- 
ciples of business, advertising. 

12. Individuals, characteristics, per- 
sonalities, strong and weak points, 


em- 


in & Ww bo 


~ 


Organization leaders 
employees, 


Cus- 


etc. 


These topics would give rise to 
thought and as the child studied them, 
by means of pictures, stories, talks, re- 
ports, etc., and by the appropriate use 


of his Who? Where? When? Why? and 
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SUND 
Uw 
What? he could aid himself in develop- organized. The itinerary as outlin: 

ing his powers of observation. This cluded such advantages as a ver, 

would ultimately lead to self-analysis ern and reliable hotel in which to r 

and, when the student had become inter- splendid railroad service in a specia 
ested in some certain vocation, to his banquets and inspiring speakers w 

questioning himself as to his own possi- would do honor to a group of nota 

bilities. personal contact with the leade: 

Itinerary of the trip. While monetary  Seattle’s business and an opportu: 
disadvantages, time, opportunity and broadcasting a half hour radio prog Bud 
other factors may prevent the develop- over one of the best radio stations munts 
ment of an ideal program, an exception- United States. An outline of the t wan O 
ally fine and appropriate program was follows: get W: 

enses 

THURSDAY ty % 
Arrival over the Northern Pacific at 7. A. M esatatte 
Special private car and breakiast on the diner at 6 A. M firmed 
Inspection of the Northern Pacific’s “North Coast Limited” which was ready { -iderec 
parture for Chicago. aiecell 
Olympic Hotel—registration at Seattle's finest hotel ISten 
9:00- 9:50 A.M. Frye Packing Company, the largest individually owned meat-; nlan oO 
house in the world vorker 

10:00-11:45 A.M. Crescent Manufacturing Company (spices, flavorings, etc.). Lunche | 
SSID 


as guests of the Crescent company. 
12:30- 1:45 P.M. Fischer Flouring Mills. ent. 


2:30- 3:00 P.M. Pacific Coast Biscuit and Candy Company. ~~ 
3:15- 4:15 P.M. Lang Manufacturing Company, makers of stoves and ranges. antics 

6:00 P.M Janquet in the Marine Room of the Olympic Hotel as the guests of tx in Ine 

hotel. Special guests were invited from the professions as speaker illotm 

Theatre party at the Blue Mouse Vitaphone Theatre as guests 0! Bef 

Mr. Hamrich, the Manager. xs 

Ip tor 

FRIDAY lo the 

7:30 A.M. Leave Olympic Hotel for trip through the Seattle Public Markets ; that 

commission house district of Western Avenue. nlanni 

8 :30- 9:30 A.M. Imperial Candy Company. rangin 
9 :30-10:30 A.M. Trip along waterfront. ae 

10 :30-12:45 P.M. Sears, Roebuck and Company, with luncheon as their guests. It was 
1:15- 2:15 P.M. Times Publishing Company. group 
2:45- 3:30 P.M. KOMO Radio Station, where the class broadcasted a program fro: anal 
3:00 to 3:30. result 

3:45- 4:45 P.M. Seattle Post-Intelligencer. the co 

5:00 P.M. Dinner at Manning’s. estima 

6:00- 7:00 P.M. Olympic Hotel lobby with class entertaining | 

7:15 P.M. Guests of the Embassy Theater, each student taking a friend. ized t 

The 1; 

SATURDAY quate 

8:00- 9:00 A.M. Octonek Knitting Company. itineré 

9:00-10:00 A.M. Guests of the management of the 42-story L. C. Smith Building wit even | 
a trip to the tower. a 

10:15- 5:00 P.M. Visit to the retail district, including the Bon Marche and Standard Furni- nerru 

ture Company stores, and shopping by students. produ 

4:00- 5:00 P.M. Trip around the University of Washington campus with inspection | edge ¢ 

the Stadium and a visit to the Museum, under the guidance of D: : 

Hall, Curator. balan 

6:00 P.M. Banquet at the University of Washington commons. exper! 

8:00 P.M. University of Washington Pavilion for the finals of the Washington Fol 


State High School Basketball Championship Games. 











ton 
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SUNDAY 
8:30 A.M. Sight-seeing tour around the city of Seattle, visiting the Ballard locks 
Woodland and Volunteer Parks, the docks, the United States Coast 
Guard Cutter Chelan, which was in port, the university, a drawbridg 
and other points of interest. 
11:30 A.M. Luncheon at the Tripp country home at Sunnydale 
2:15 P.M. A visit to the Belknap home at Three Tree Point 
3:30 P.M. Departure from the Olympic Hotel 
4:10 P.M. Leaving Northern Pacific Station. 
8:00 P.M. Arrival at home. 
Budgeting expenses—keeping ac-_ rived home the first school activity was 
mints. In order to have a systematic an assembly in which all pupils took an 


lan of estimating expenditures, a bud- 
was adopted. The necessary ex- 
enses such as train fare, hotel, food, 
ty transportation, entertainment, et 
etera, were estimated and later con- 
firmed. With the known expenses con- 
sidered an allowance was also made for 
niscellaneous expenses, and a _ budget 
plan of expenditures for the group was 
vorked out and adhered to as strictly as 
wssible regarding the maximum allot- 
vent. The general expenses were under 
ne large budget, while each pupil had 
in individual budget for his personal 
illotment. 

Before the trip a budget was drawn 
1p for a fictitious individual who was to 
lo the same things as the class except 
that he was to make the trip without 
planning his itinerary, without pre-ar- 
ranging his visits, and was to go alone. 
It was thus demonstrated that foresight, 
group purchasing, and budgeting would 
result in a great deal of saving. In fact, 
the cost per pupil under the budget was 
estimated at $11.50 while the unorgan- 
ized trip was estimated to cost $46.35. 
he latter individual because of inade- 
quate planning was unable to cover an 
itinerary comparable with the students’, 
even though his expenses were greater. 
Instruction in the keeping of accounts 
produced much interest and the knowl- 
edge of how to keep accounts that would 
balance with the cash on hand was an 
experience very worth while. 

Follow-up work. After the group ar- 


active part and gave in detail to the 
children of the entire school some of the 
most interesting features of the trip 
These talks were enjoyed not only by 
the listeners but by the boys and girls 
who had had the experience of making 
impromptu talks on the trip and now 


welcomed the opportunity of participat 


ing. 

Each child also wrote an essa 
every place visited, and the firms were 
generously responsive on receiving the 


essays and expressed their appreciation 


of this type of reaction. They also re 
warded the group for their efforts by 
giving a first, second and third prize for 
the three best Thus various 
types of school work were also incor- 


essays. 


porated in the activities after the trip 
was completed. There is no doubt but 
that the interests of the group were 
broadened, new and favorable life atti- 
tudes were formed, social obligations 
were realized and highly desirable social 
characteristics were developed. A new 
trend toward improved and higher stan- 
dards of living was noticeable and there 
was an apparent improvement in the 
physical, mental and moral attitudes of 
the group. 

If a child is to try to contribute his 
utmost to group living and action, he 
must possess such characteristic quali- 
ties as enthusiasm, a sense of responsi- 
bility, initiative, self-control, sportsman- 
ship, leadership and followership, adapt- 
ability and voluntary cooperation. The 
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trip seemed to contribute to an un- 
limited field including: citizenship atti- 
tudes, spirit of cooperation, develop- 
ment of leadership, the fostering of 
school and community spirit, initiative, 
a sense of responsibility, discovery of 
talents, development of character, bet- 
ter use of leisure hours, spirit of loyalty, 
better school attitude, insight into civic 
responsibilities, self-expression, health, 
special interests and practical experi- 
ences. 

Value to the school. 
statements have been made by teachers 
(1) Teachers understand 


The following 


in the school. 
pupils better, sociability is promoted; 
(2) the school receives better service; 
(3) the school is stronger; (4) pupils 
like to come to school; (5) discipline is 
better; (6) a modern school is possible; 
(7) the high school has greater holding 
power; (8) the school is humanized: 
(9) the work of the classroom is sup- 
plemented and better results are derived 
than from purely academic work. These 


are indications of the new spirit in th 
school at Ronald. 
Value to the pupils. 
convinced that the following results are 
apparent in the boys and girls. (| 


ability to meet people (2) better things 
to think of (3) satisfaction of social and 


emotional desires (4) friendships 
ability to better meet situations 
broader viewpoint on life and (7 
ABILITY TO DO. 

Conclusion. The vocational, soci: 
inspirational and other educational 


) tne 


vantages of such a project are estimated 


as being invaluable. While no object 
measurement has as yet been devised | 
determine the values of such an inno 
tion, the subjective estimates classify 


as exceptionally favorable. The first 
project of this type in the Ronald Schoo! 
was successfully completed in March 
1927. Both in 1927 and in 1929 projects 


have proven so popular and worth whi 
that another is planned for 1930 
which fifty-one junior high school pu 
will participate. 


The teachers are 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE Y. W. C. A. 
Emma H. PHINNEY 


National Secretary for Employment, Y. W. 


The vocational programs carried by 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions in the United States vary greatly. 
The organized work of a vocational na- 
ture is accomplished both through work 
with individuals and work with groups. 
The work with individuals, where there 
is a placement bureau, is done to a large 
extent by the employment secretary in 
connection with placement, or by the ed- 
ucation secretary with those who come 
to the Association for classes or for in- 
formation about facilities for further 
education. The national City Commit- 
tee, realizing that in these days of 
changing conditions there is increasing 
need to help women and girls with their 
work problems, passed the following 
resolution in January, 1930:— 

“That each Association study its em- 

ployment and vocational department 

with the following points in mind: 

That the department should— 

1. Furnish adequate, accurate, up-to- 
date facts about leading occupa- 
tions and about present work op- 
portunities for women and girls. 

2. Be a_ resource membership 
groups on subjects which have 
bearing on their work life, and 
work with them on club and con- 
ference programs which carry vo- 
cational content. 

3. Work with the Education Commit- 
tee or secretary on all material and 
projects having vocational implica- 
tions. 

4. Study thoroughly community re- 


to 


C. A., New York City 





sources for placement with a view 
to cooperating with them or, if 
necessary, supplementing them. 

In a placement program— 

a. Serve first the groups with whom 
educational work 


wv" 


constructive 
can be done. 
b. Limit the volume of placement, 
so that adequate vocational in- 
formation can be given and fol- 

low-up work carried on.” 
The national City Department, there- 
fore, is committed to a vocational pro- 
gram in connection with all placement. 
Some of the devices recommended for 
carrying out these emphases are: care- 
ful interviewing of all applicants; the 
wider use of other methods for know- 
ing the background, abilities, and equip- 
ment of the applicant; collecting and re- 
cording adequate and up-to-date facts 
about local jobs; as much follow-up 

work as possible with those placed. 
Personal interviews. More thought is 
being given to the interview. One or 
two employment secretaries are experi- 
menting with different methods of inter- 
viewing, and attempting to analyze the 
results. Reference blanks are more 
commonly used than formerly and the 
Brooklyn, New York, employment de- 
partment has worked out a scientific rat- 
ing scale which takes the place of the 
old reference blank. In a few places 
where they can be given by a trained 
person, some tests’ are being used. 
Most Associations have occupational 


1 See Brooklyn program, page 379. 
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files, the material having been gathered 
through contacts with employers and 
employees over a period of time. A 
few definite work studies have been 
made, sometimes in cooperation with 
schools and clubs. Houston, Texas, made 
a careful survey of drink stands where 
many young, inexperienced girls are em- 
ployed. Oklahoma City studied variety, 
department, and chain stores, and Chi- 
cago investigated mail order houses 
with the idea of getting accurate infor- 
mation about positions which might be 
classed as border-line positions between 
industrial and business and in which un- 
skilled office workers are employed. The 
Nashville, Tennessee, Association co- 
operated last year with Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in its study of women workers in 
that city, including the ages, hours of 
work, wages, and other interesting data 
of different groups, such as sales, fac- 
tory, and clerical. In spite of the fact 
that during the past two years in most 
places the number applying to the em- 
ployment bureaus has increased out of 
all proportion to the increase in staff, 
some follow-up work has been attempt- 
ed. In 1929 the Dallas bureau followed 
up forty-eight applicants between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty. The Phila- 
delphia and Brooklyn,' New York, bu- 
reaus have definite follow-up programs 
for young workers. One or two other 
bureaus have undertaken to follow up 
selected groups of workers, but it is very 
difficult in the present period of unem- 
ployment to carry through such a pro- 
gram. Obviously a certain amount of 
vocational assistance must always be 
given through the Education Depart- 
ment. In most Associations the educa- 
tion and employment secretaries work 
closely together comparing and checking 
information and experience, the educa- 





1See Philadelphia and Brooklyn follow- 
up, pages 379 and 380 


tion secretary keeping in close t 
with the schools and the sources for fur 
ther education, and the employny 
secretary checking these facilities 
their practical commercial value. 

Within recent years three Associations 
have given up their employment work 
and added vocational counselors to the 
staff. New Haven, Connecticut, is the 
pioneer Association in this field. Since 
there was no vocational program in th: 
public school when the counselor joined 
the staff, she offered her services to the 
high schools both for individual cou 
seling and for work with groups. She 
keeps definite office hours and plans vo- 
cational programs for Association and 
other groups. local 
have found this service valuable in their 
work with individuals. Though the en 
phasis is on counseling, some placemen 
has been done.* For the past three years 
a student of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education has acted as part 
time counselor in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. Definite office hours for consul 
tation with individuals have been sched- 
uled and interesting programs on voca- 
tional subjects have been carried out 
with different Association groups. In 
Boston individual counseling is done and 
local employment agencies are used for 
placement. In some cases follow-up is 
attempted with those who find positions 
through these agencies. 

Chicago has undertaken a unique ex- 
periment in industrial counseling. At 
first, considerable time was given to 
visiting factories, collecting and record- 
ing information about jobs. From time 
to time this is checked by information 
gathered from interviews with workers. 
In spite of the fact that industrial coun- 


Several agencies 


* Of approximately 800 who used the serv- 
ice in 1929, 197 asked for advice about new 
positions or for some help in readjustment 
158 were placed. 
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seling and not placement is advertised 
juring this period of exaggerated unem- 
ployment, the office has become a cen- 
ter for those in immediate need of al- 
most any kind of work. We hope in 
more normal times to make a study of 
those using this service and to draw 
some conclusions as to its value. 
Greater numbers, especially of young- 
er girls, are reached through the voca- 
tional work with groups. The younger 
business girls, realizing the value of vo- 
cational guidance, have themselves asked 
for help in studying the guidance facili- 
ties in different communities. They re- 
quested discussion groups on various 
phases of work at their summer confer 
ences and appointed a committee on vo 


ational adjustment This committee 
has drawn up recommendations to be 
presented at the National Business 


Women’s Assembly which meets in April 
in connection with the Biennial Conven 
tion of the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations to be held in Detroit. 
Among other things they ask that every 
large Association have on its staff a 
counselor and, until this can be brought 
about, that group discussions on work 
problems be provided for with able lead- 
ers, and that work information of differ- 
ent localities be collected from the cham- 
hers of commerce and other sources and 
made available to them. 

The report says, “No doubt the busi- 
ness colleges are right to some extent in 
their attitude that if a girl goes to busi- 
ness college, then she knows she wants 
to go into the business world. But does 
‘going into business’ explain all the hun- 
dreds of different clerical positions, and 
does merely a business training give a 
girl a chance to choose which phase of 
the business world she wishes to enter? 
Does it mean that because she started as 
a stenographer that she must always re- 
main a stenographer? . . . What of the 
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typist who finds herself displaced by a 
machine to do her work? Where will 
she go for help and counsel in choosing 
another line of work suited to her abili- 
ties, perhaps latent?” 

It is quite evident that most of the 
work with these groups is really voca- 
tional readjustment and is all the time 
becoming more pressing. 

‘For years, in nearly every section of 
the country, vocational conferences have 
been sponsored by the Girl Reserve De- 
partment. Some of the conferences have 
been put on in cooperation with schools 
and the Y. M. C. A. Many of them 
have been held in the school buildings 
(thers have been solely y. Ws ta 

rts held in our own buildings. Prob- 


ibly the largest numbers have been in 


ymmunities where the schools have ni 
ational counselors and no well de- 
veloped plans for teaching occupations 
Oiten the programs have been very am 
bitious; sometimes questionnaires, not 
alw iys objective or of the best 
have been distributed among the pupils 


Speakers, usually successful workers 


type, 


their own fields, have presented occupa 
tions to the groups, but little or no op 
portunity for interviews or follow-up has 


been offered. 

Need for trained leaders. The Girl 
Reserve secretary working in the Camp 
Gray area, that is, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, makes the 
following report: “Most of the voca 
tional conferences are held in connec- 
tion with schools. Few, | 
are held in the Association purely as 
Association ventures. in_ practically 
every community of any size, where 
there is no vocational work being done, 


would say. 


at some time during the year the Asso- 
ciation conducts, in cooperation with a 
school, some form of vocational confer- 
ence or by other means helps in giving 
vocational information to pupils. The 
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conferences are frequently the result of 
stimulation through the Y. M. C. A. in 
its work with boys. 

“Where this is not true, it often hap- 
pens that the girls’ department is forced 
into holding these conferences because 
of the activities in this line of groups 
which the Y. W. C. A. Girl Reserve sec- 
retary feels are less able to handle the 
situation than she is. 

“There is very little trained leader- 
ship available. Often a man or woman, 
sometimes the Y. M. C. A. secretary or 
a prominent business man, is asked to 
give a series of talks on work futures for 
boys and girls before the entire school 
Frequently the boys and 
cards asking for confer- 


assembly. 

girls fill out 
ences on certain vocations in which they 
think they are interested. 
ferences are held by the 
teacher or some volunteer enlisted for 
this particular purpose. Sometimes the 
student is encouraged to go out into the 
community and have conferences with 
people who are at work in the occupa- 
tion in which the student is interested. 
Almost no follow-up is done. It is hard 
to say what the value of such confer- 
except that there is a direct 


These con- 
home-room 


ences is, 
effort being made to improve the type of 
thing done in them.” 

Realizing that trained and experi- 
enced counselors are not available for 
vast numbers of girls, especially in 
smaller places, and that vocational con- 
ferences have made a wide appeal to the 
school and Girl Reserve groups, we have 
been critically reviewing the programs, 
the soundness of many of which has 
been questioned. 

Conclusions. As a result of this study, 
we are stating a few conclusions which 
we hope will furnish suggestions for the 
future planning -of vocational confer- 
ences, namely: 


1. That guidance through groups can 
never take the place of individual] 
counseling, but can be an ir 
tive for girls to get further in{ 
mation about various occupat 
and the necessary training, 

That the subjects which can be 
safely handled in a conference are 
those bearing on attitudes toward 
school and work, and on the deve!l- 
opment of the industrial system 
and economic problems; also fac- 
tors to be considered in choosing an 
occupation and general 
tional information. 

That every conference should be 
followed by opportunities for per- 
sonal interviews with someone w! 

has general information about the 
fields of work open to women and 
girls, and specific informatio 
about local opportunities and cor 

ditions. 

That these conferences can demon 
strate to the community the need 
for vocational guidance in the 


occupa 


SC hools.! 


The Womans Press, the national mag 
azine of the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, carried in the issue of Oc- 
tober, 1929, an article describing one of 
our early attempts at conducting a con- 
ference which would have as few objec- 
tionable elements as possible. Since 
then we have been working on programs 
for vocational conferences and the ma 
terial to be used in connection with 
them. This can be had by writing to 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Perhaps our future slogan will be, 
“Fewer but better conferences.” 

VY. W.C. A. place in guidance. Even 
though guidance in the schools develops 


1 For a program for work with groups see 


“Suggestions for Vocational Work in the 
Y. W. C. A.”—Womans Press. 
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more rapidly than in the past—and we 
would speed its progress—there will, we 
believe, for a long time to come be a 
place for the Y. W. C. A. in this field. 
We aim to make our program as sound 
as possible and in every community to 
supplement rather than duplicate the 
work of other organizations. To quote 
again from the recommendations recent- 
ly drawn up by the business girls, “Why 
should the Y. W. C. A. take any respon- 
sibility in the matter? Because the 
Y. W. C. A. has intimate contacts with 
large numbers of girls in the business 
world—work and play contacts—which 
make it easier for a girl to talk over in- 
timate problems with one connected 
with the Association, than with a stran- 
ger; and because the counsel which could 
be given from the Association would be 
born of an interest in the individual girl. 
It seems apparent, as a general rule, that 
no vocational guidance is available for 
those out of the public school system; at 
least, if such guidance is available, the 
sources are not generally known to the 
business girls.” 


Therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That we, the National 
Council of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Department of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, meet- 
ing in New Orleans, October 25-27, 
1929, do hereby register our conviction 
that an extension of the field of voca- 
tional guidance and adjustment would 
materially affect two of what appear to 
be the most outsanding economic prob- 
lems facing business girls; namely, her 
low wage scale and unemployment, and 
that we therefore urge further considera- 
tion of the Association’s place in the 
field of looking 
toward an extension of its activities in 
this direction.” 


vocational guidance, 





TESTING PROGRAM OF THE 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.,. EMPLOYMENT 
BUREAU, 1930 


The department aims to administer tests 
only when individual needs of applicants war 
rant some other measure of ability than 
school records or work experience give, or 
when these records give evidence of needing 
further verification or rejection. We hope 
to be able to work out a plan in which the 
Education Department of our branch may 
use our psychologist for tests in all special 
cases when individuals do not measure up to 
the entrance standards as the Education De 
partment defines them. We hope, as a return 
courtesy, to have the use of certain education 
rooms for administering group tests (intelhi- 
gence and occupational). Group test plans 
will make it possible for us to do more test 
ing and will help to make re rch projects 
We are equipped to give the fol 


possible 

lowing tes 

Intelligence 
Stanford-Binet 


Otis Self-administeri 
Occupa na 
Thurstone clerical 


Thurstone typing 
I. E. R. mechanical abil: 


We also use Freyd’s Occupational Interest 
Blank, as an aid to interviews when individ 
uals are entirely at a loss to mak ‘ 
and when interviews have not brought 
pational ideas to any kind of 1 We 
also use this with groups, occasionally, and 
have used it with individuals w! me ash 
“a test.’ These have ften bee 


ing for 
slicants c ” berecte: 
and this blank car 

steer them to interest 
a time 


be used 


s outside the 


THE FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., JANUARY, 1930 


i cedure Three n t | t 
very informal, personal lette1 t 
selected group of office worker ‘ 
to come in some definite evening oft 
lor chat By selected grou < 
those placed in permanent pi 


we think it worth while to follow up ome 
we do not want te bother because 

been so difficult to place, we tear mak 
them dissatisfied | 


follow up again nine months later f 
after actual placement ry é te 
is also informal. If the girl does not a 


knowledge the first letter, nor appeat 
visit, we send a year’s follow-up lett 


the same, remarking in it that we 
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Educational Guidance 
Health Guidance 





Vocational Guidance 


Ethical Guidance 


Personality 
52 Exercises designed only for high school pupils 
100% Pupil Activity 
Adaptable to any school environment 
By 
Mark D. Gorpon, Ed. M. (Harvard) 
and 
HENRY CraiG SEASHOLES, M. A. (Columbia) 


Teacher’s Handbook $1.00 
Pupil’s Exercise Book $1.00 








NEIGHBOR & RIGGS 


NEWARK, OHIO 








a previous letter which she had not answered, 
and so forth. 


Follow-up jor year 1929 


Letters sent ......... soaid 109 
een siaaiiaiias 124 
A. Voluntarily given . 64 
B. Solicited by us ................. 60 
Persons reporting still employed ...... 96 
Persons reporting salary increases .... 23 
Persons reporting responsibility in 
IS. chiinitccinastinanasieiiephandabiglanaanen 39 


Note: There were more replies received 
than letters sent because a good many replies 
to letters sent in December, 1928, were re- 
ceived in January, 1929. 


THE FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., 1930 


We do this as a regular part of our place- 
ment work, and the plan followed over the 
past year has been substantially the same as 
the plan which we explained to ygu before. 
All commercial placements are followed by 
a letter to the person placed, after three 
months, and by a reference form to the em- 
ployer after six months. This form covers 
change in job, salary, estimate on intelli- 
gence, efficiency, dependability, alertness and 
health, reasons for leaving, if applicant is no 


longer there, and space for additional 
idered important 

We are planning a new blank 
probably carry the same rating scale as 
new reterence slip, but cannot yet order: 
because of expense. The form in use n 
was over-ordered before our present pers 
nel appeared on the scene. 

We follow up personal service people im 
mediately after jobs are leit, for they 
practically all temporary jobs—over long be- 
fore six months have rolled around. Emer- 
gency waitresses and nurses having many 
jobs over short periods are followed period 
ally, or after engagements of more than aver- 
age duration—method determined by individ- 
ual needs. 

We plan to resume a follow-up of peopl 
placed after nine months, which the bureau 
has done in the past. Present pressure has 
made this impossible, and we consider a 
thorough job of the three-month follow-up 
better than an attempt at both with less time 
for subsequent interviews. Evening appoint- 
ments follow our present letters, with discus- 
sions of everything in the world,—education, 
leisure-time activities, growth on the job, 
chance for advancement, budgets, etc. Fol- 
low-up interviews offer a better time than 
any other for discussion of Association ac- 
tivities, also. 
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HOW SPEAKERS SHOULD 





FOR 


PREPARE 


A CONVENTION 


Wuy I Was INTERESTED 


Next year we shall have another con- 
ention, and the year after that, another, 
ind then another. And we shall go to 
Jl of them. 
with a great movement and because we 
ike the people who are working on the 
same kinds of projects. We renew 


Because we are fascinated 


pleasant acquaintances and take added 
pleasure in delightful friendships. We 
get ideas, lots of them, and we come 
home resolved to be better men and 
women, educationally speaking. We 
glow. We have done our duty. We are 
progressive. We have kept up with the 
times. And much of it has been alto- 
gether thrilling. 

And then we begin to think of some 
of the speeches! Then we realize that 
we must pay and pay and pay. What 
price progress? I suppose we must 
take the bad with the good. Scholars 
can't be orators always. Orators 
are seldom scholars. But then, I see no 
reason why there should not be stan- 
dards of public presentation of ideas. 
Or why those who undertake to speak 
at conventions (even when they think 
they are doing us a favor by coming) 
should not acquaint themselves with the 
elements of the technique of public 
speaking. They could just tuck Over- 


street’s ‘Influencing Human Behavior” 
under their pillows for a few nights. 
As a matter of fact, if they once started 
to read it, they would need no pillow 
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AND SOMETIMES BorRED 


that night. It would keep them awake 
to the end. 

hen they could listen to other, fas 
cinating speakers, and learn. T\ 
an example, did anyone become bored 
when Robert Bruere talked at our last 
convention? Yes, I know, we can not 
all be Brueres, but we can steal some 
of his technique as well as his ideas. 
We, who are in the forefront of educa- 
tion, we who—words fail me- 
we are not too old to learn. Well, 
toward the end of the convention, while 
listening(?) to one of the speakers (no, 
don’t guess), I was very busy taking 
notes. What I had when I was finished 
was a letter to Mrs. Keller in which I 
justified my absence from home by as- 
suring her that I was, at that particular 
moment, taking a lot of punishment. 
To show that I was improving my mind, 
I suggested certain remedies. After 
much negotiation I have secured pub- 
lication rights to these “Letters of a Vo- 
cational Counselor to his Wife,’ and 
(with deletions) herewith go to print 
What the Well-Prepared Speaker 

Will Say—and How! 
1. He will have a sense of humor. 


No, I do not mean that he must tell a 
lot of funny stories. He too often 


anyway 


chooses the wrong ones anyway. But 
he ought to note subtle relations as well 
as unusual and striking relations. He 
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ought to smile from time to time just 
to let the audience know that he does 
not take himself as seriously as he 
thinks they do. There is no excuse for 
deadly dull solemnity. The earth will 
continue in its orbit even if he should 
have to leave out one or two points of 
his breath-taking contribution to knowl- 
edge. Let him please be good-humored. 

2. He just must not read his speech 
unless—and he had better get somebody 
to tell him about this, his most-beloved 
and severest critic, unless he 
can read. Preferably, far preferably, let 
him jot down the main points of the 
speech, keep the memorandum where it 
inside 


perhaps 


will be least conspicuous (his 
pocket is a good place) and then talk 
about those points. The person who 
can read is one who modulates his voice 
as he would were he talking. He looks 
up at his audience from time to time. 
He interpolates. In other words, he does 
not seem to be reading at all. 

3. He must challenge the minds of his 
He must raise questions. He 
A mere recital 


audience. 
must present problems. 
of facts is soporific. There must be 
give-and-take of ideas. There must be 
a flow of thought between speaker and 
auditors. The psychologists call it the 
circular response. 

4. The speaker should present no 
more than two or three ideas, and a 
good argument can be made for confin- 
ing himself to just one idea. He should 
then play around his theme, amplify it, 
illustrate it, embroider it. 

5. The speaker must (now I tread 
softly, but I like to think of the butter- 
fly that stamped) give his hearers some 
idea of why he is an authority on the 
topic of his speech. They are entitled 
to know why they should give up their 
time to listen to him. The fact that he 
is on the program offers no proof. The 
program maker may have been at his 


wit’s end to get anybody at all. | 
very serious about this. I should 

to know the background of experienc 
the intensity and extensiveness of stud 
or the keenness of intellect that 
sumes to challenge my attention 
course, the speaker will not choose 
argue about his own intellect, but 
would be well for him to prove its exist 
ence by what he says. 

6. Looking at it from another po 
of view, the speaker has no right 
make his listeners unhappy. It is n 
courteous or sportsmanlike, especiall: 
when they are so defenseless. In fact 
any such state of gloom should make the 
speaker himself very uncomfortabl 
and then vou have the circular response 
again on the emotional level. And the 
whole subject is tinged with sadness and 
people who have heard about it are go- 
ing to avoid it because of an unhappy 
experience in their youth and there will 
be suppressed desires and defense mech- 
anisms, and everything. It’s just terrible 
A speaker ought very careful 
about this. 

7. A speaker ought to prepare his 
speech. He really ought. “I jotted 
down a few notes as I was coming down 
in the train.” Now that isn’t fair, is 
it? Suppose somebody in the audience 
should get up and say, “I just happened 
to be strolling down the boardwalk and 
I thought this was another auction sale, 
so I just dropped in. I don’t think 
you have anything I want, so I will tod- 
dle along.” Yet, speakers who have 
been invited months before and who 
have usually been asked to select some- 
thing in which they are particularly in- 
terested, will not prepare. It may be 
all right, in fact, is all right for Will 
Rogers “jest to talk to the folks about 
what I see in the newspapers today,” 
but most of us are not worth $500 a 


to be 


minute. 
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8. Then there is the other extreme— 
preparation down to the last word and 
punctuation mark. ‘This is really a 
phase of the great question, whether to 
read or not to read. If the speaker is 
letermined solely to tell his story and 
to stick by it, then he had better write 

putting all the dots and commas in 
eir right places, and publish it in a 
even in this 
Then 


nice obscure magazine—or 
nagazine, for the matter of that. 
he is not so likely to get a snappy come- 
ack. But if he really wants auditors 
rather than spectators, his speech must 
e prepared, but he too must be pre- 
pared—to change his mind. He must 
be flexible, and good-hu- 
mored about it, too. 

9. Sh-h-h! The speaker should talk 
English. I hasten to explain that I am 
not only tolerant of but am rather 
pleased and charmed by the naive mis- 
takes of those who have not had the ad- 
vantages of early scholastic training 
either because of poverty, disinclination 
for school work, or foreign birth. These 
people have no pretensions and are alto- 
gether delightful. But, four years of 
English in high school and four more 
in college, that should mean something. 
After all, data is a plural noun and takes 
a plural verb, and student is spelled 
student and not stoodent. Ever since 
Dickens wrote “The Uncommercial 
Traveller” it has been noted that in this 
country such words as are not accented 
on the last syllable do mot double the 
final consonant when a suffix beginning 
with a vowel is added. (That came to 
me in the elementary school, I think. 
I am sure I do not know why I worried 
about spelling in speeches, but somehow, 
somewhere at Atlantic City, I was 
peeved at the spelling of counselor. Just 
Somebody said, “We 


responsive, 


one “1,” please.) 
can’t tell just what the effect of losses 


have been. But, enough of that. 
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10. | wonder whether the gesture 
went out entirely with Daniel Webster 
Must a speaker be entirely immobile 


while on the platform? Of course, there 
We do not want 
unadulterated by the addi 


But, why not a little act 


are extremes ratory 
that is, 
tion of ideas 
acting in the best sense of the word 


when 


ing, 
acting which will help convey an emo 
tion while the sounds of the voice are 
conveying the idea? It would help to 
convince the audience that the speaker 
means what he Even the talkies 
are animated 

\ll this amounts to 
not always have to 
bitter. 
and health-giving food is extremely pa 
Physical exercise need not be a 


Say _ 


saving that we do 


take our 


Sometimes the most wholesome 


medicine 


atable 
mentally 
bedroom. It may 
ing afternoon playtime in the open fields 
We can take our guidance 
with grace and geniality and humor 

A lady, who up to this point has taken 
no part in the conversation, rises to re- 
mark that there were probably no wom- 
en speakers at the convention or that 
they were all interesting. Yes and No, 


boring morning duty in the 


well be an exhilarat- 


vocational 


and both. Everything goes for the 
women too. Only, when they are charm- 
ing, they start ahead of scratch. They 
do not have so much ground to cover. 
Nevertheless, they had better watch 


out, if not for me, then for Brother Lee, 
who drew a picture, you will remember, 
that was overwhelmingly effeminate 
The Atlantic City Convention 
The average of stimulating talks 
than ever. 


was 
great. 
and conferences was 
The fact that everybody 
stay indoors and listen while the spring- 


higher 
preferred to 


like sun and salt-laden air beckoned se- 


ductively from the entire stretch of 


gleaming sand, was a great tribute not 


only to the high quality of speeches but 


to the earnestness of all those who came 
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to listen. But there will be every reason 


to make next year’s convention even 
more attractive, more compelling, more 


thrilling, if you like. And that is the 









reason for breaking the heretofor 
violable secrecy rule regarding 
spondence between a Wayward ( 


selor and A Lady Who Wasn’t Thi 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA Ti 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE’ 


H. R. ALPAUGH 


SCOUTS OF 


In 1915 the Boy Scouts of America 
began building what is now known as 
the Merit Badge Series, a set of pam- 
phlets of prevocational nature which has 
now grown to some ninety subjects, 
among which are found many of the vo- 
cational subjects in which your mem- 
bers are interested. 

As an example I shall enumerate some 
of these subjects which give this guid- 
ance: Archery, Automobiling, Aviation, 
Blacksmithing, Bookbinding, Carpentry, 
Chemistry, Corn Farming, 
Dairying, Electricity, Forestry, Hog and 
Pork Production, Journalism, Leather 
Work, Machinery, Masonry, Metal 
Work, Mining, Photography, Plumbing, 
Printing, Radio, Salesmanship, Sculp- 
ture, Sheep Farming, Soil Management, 
Surveying, Taxidermy, Textiles, and 
Wood Work. 

As the average boy always has a de- 
sire to put not only his fingers but his 
nose into a proposition to find the 
“whys” and “wherefores,”’ we give him 
the opportunity to do the very thing 
that he desires and teach him in the play 
way. 

As an example, in obtaining the “Au- 


Civics, 


1 Summary of address at Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J., February, 1930. 





America, New York Cit 


tomobiling’” Merit Badge, a Scout n 


first: 


1. Demonstrate ability to start a1 
stop a motor, explaining what pr 
cautions should be taken. 

2. Take off and put on pneumati 

tires. 

Explain the principles and con 

struction and the functions of 

clutch (two types), carburetor 

valves, magneto, spark plug, dil 

ferential, and two different types of 

transmissions, explaining what spe 
cial care each of these parts re- 
quires, and be able to explain three 

differences between a two and a 

a four-cycle motor. 


w 


In this requirement you will note that 
it is essential that the Scout shall dem- 
onstrate actual knowledge of the vari- 
ous parts of their functions, and to do 
this it is necessary for him to devote 
time to study and thereby he is led to 
an understanding of those things which, 
being of prevocational nature, may lead 
him further into an interesting field. 


4. Demonstrate how to put out burn- 
ing gasoline or oil. 

5. Pass an examination equivalent to 

that required for a license to oper- 
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VOCATIONS IN INDUSTRY 
In 3 volumes, with Manua 


By May Rocers Lang, A. B., M. A. 


This series of three volumes is based on the first three Census Divisions 
of Occupations and presents in a handy and unique form a general survey of 
the industrial professions, trades, and allied occupations. Each book is espe- 
cially edited for Junior High School classes in occupations. 

Vol. I, Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Husbandry. 

Durably bound, 155 pages, 5x 7%, fully illustrated, $1.50 
Vol. Il, Mining and Mineral Industries. 

Durably bound, 204 pages, 5x7%%, fully illustrated, $2.00 
Vol. III, Manufacturing and Mechanical Industries. 

In press. (Orders received now.) 


MANUAL To Accompany VOCATIONS IN INDUSTRY 
Prepared especially for teachers of Occupations Classes. It is authori- 
tative and the most complete book of its kind ever published. Teachers will 
find the MANUAL to be extremely useful with VOCATIONS IN INDUS- 
TRY or independently. (Descriptive circular sent on request.) 
Cloth Bound, 111 Pages, 6x9, 44 inserts, $2.00. 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
Box 1216E, Scranton, Pa. 








ate an automobile in the commun- 
ity in which he lives. 


Also in the other requisites for Merit 
Badges, as for example, “Aviation,” 
there are always requirements typical of 
the following. To obtain a Merit Badge 
for “Aviation,” a Scout must have made 
a working model of any type of heavier- 
than-air machine, that will fly at least 





twenty-five yards; and have built a 


kite that will fly. 

The same thing is applicable to all 
Merit Badge subjects, and we believe 
that our contribution to Vocational Guid 
ance is most thoroughly and complete- 
ly expressed in our publications, which 
are now being used by many leaders in 
vocational guidance, and by libraries 
throughout the country 






















FIELD DEPARTMENT om 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 


The Psychological Clinic for April, 
1930, is given over entirely to a series 
of papers on “The Psychology of Voca- 
tional Interests” presented at the An- 
nual Convention of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association held at At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, February 20- 
22, 1930. These papers constitute a 
symposium on an important topic and 
make available in compact form a num- 
ber of the most recent and most impor- 
tant findings on the psychology and 
measurement of vocational interest. The 
following articles appear: 


The Psychological Examination of In- 
terests for Guidance. 
By Douglas Fryer. 
Investigation of Vocational Interests 
among Workers. 
By Harry Dexter Kitson. 
An Information Test of Interests. 
By Kathryn McHale. 
The Interest Inventory in College Vo- 
cational Guidance. 
By Karl M. Cowdery. 
Procedure for 
Test. 
By Edward K. Strong, Jr. 


Scoring an _ Interest 


The Psychological Clinic is published 
by the Psychological Clinic Press, Wood- 
land Avenue and 36th Street, Philadel- 
phia. Single copies may be secured for 
fifty cents each. The editorial policy of 
this magazine is under the leadership 
of Dr. Lightner Witmer and Dr. Morris 
S. Viteles. Later issues of the Psycho- 
legical Clinic will contain articles on 
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“The Psychology of the Vocational 
Guidance Interview,” ““Measurement 
Vocational Qualifications,” etc. 

The Editor of the Vocational Guia 
ance Magazine is very glad to cooperat: 
with Dr. Viteles, the Associate Editor 
of the Psychological Clinic, in printing 
many of these technical papers of inter 
est to vocational guidance persons 
throughout the country. It is imposs 
ble to publish all the papers given 
the National Convention. Part of them 
appear in the Vocational Guidance Ma; 
azine and part in the Psychological 
Clinic. Further announcements will be 
made regarding 
other magazines. 


articles appearing 


NEW ORLEANS 
ORGANIZATIONS HONOR 
MISS EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY 


President of the National 
Guidance Association 


Vocational 


On Saturday, March 29th, the New 
Orleans Vocational Guidance 
tion sponsored a luncheon at the Jung 
Hotel, in celebration of the honor which 
has recently come to New Orleans 
through the election of Miss Emma 
Pritchard Cooley, Director of Vocation- 
al Guidance in the New Orleans Public 
Schools and secretary of the 
branch of the New Orleans Vocational 
Guidance Association, to the presidency 
of the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. More than one hundred men 
and women representing business, pro- 
fessional, civic, and educational organ- 
izations, besides a number of Miss Coo- 
ley’s personal friends and representa- 


Associa- 


local 
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tives of clubs of which Miss Cooley is 
a member, attended the luncheon. These 
representatives signified the cooperation 
of the many diversified interests of the 
community with the vocational guidance 
work carried on in the schools in the in- 
terest of the youth of New Orleans. 

In the absence of Dr. G. P. Wyckoff, 
president of the New Orleans Vocational 
and Educational Guidance Association, 
Mr. C. C. Henson, Director of the Isi- 
dore Newman Manual Training School, 
presided. The speakers were: Mr. Leon 
C. Simon, a vice-president of the or- 
ganization and first president of the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce; 
Mrs. Otto Joachim, president of the 
High School Scholarship Association; 
Mr. Edmund Garland and Mr. Phil G. 
Ricks of the school board: and the Rev- 
erend J. A. Butt, S. J., of the school of 
commerce of Loyola University. 

Mr. Henson briefly reviewed the de- 
velopment of the vocational guidance 
movement and the organization of the 
national association which now has 
thirty branches and which is beginning 
a most important year with a permanent 
executive field secretary whose appoint- 
ment is made possible by a subsidy 
from the J. C. Penney Foundation. He 
read telegrams from Western Union offi- 
cials in New York and letters from 
James J. A. Fortier, president of the 
Continental Bank and Trust Comany, 
and from Bradley Buell, director of the 
Community Chest, who absent 
from New Orleans. Mr. Simon stressed 
the fact that the active cooperation with 
Miss Cooley’s work on the part of em- 
ployers and business men, and their 
efforts to help her advance still further 
guidance, was 


were 


the cause of vocational 
the best way to show their appreciation 
of the honor accorded her. 
cational guidance work,” he said, ‘Miss 
foundation of 


“Tn her vo- 


Cooley has gone to the 
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benefit of the city. A 
school system without vocational guid- 


Father Butt stated 


work for the 


ance is a failure.” 
that Loyola had been very fortunate in 
having Miss Cooley as professor in the 
summer school, to extend vocational 
guidance work to the teachers and stu- 
dents of the university. Mrs. Joachim, 
Mr. Garland, and Mr. Ricks all spoke 
of the recognition which Miss Cooley’s 
work had gained locally and nationally. 

In responding, Miss Cooley appealed 
for cooperation with the national pro- 
gram in its policy of coordinating voca- 
tional guidance work in the schools with 
all other phases of community life, rather 
than considering vocational guidance as 
something concerned only with the 
school life of the child and apart from 
the business, professional, and industrial 
world. 

Mrs. Emery ¢ 
the program committee of the New Or 


Lively, chairman of 
leans Vocational Guidance Association, 
presented Miss Cooley in behalf of the 
association with a beautiful clock, warn 
ing Miss Cooley of her dangerous habit 
of being ahead of the times and holding 
others responsible for not keeping in 
step. The committee, with 
Mrs. Lively as chairman, consisted of 
Miss Loretta Doerr, Miss Josephine 
Hildebrandt, Mr. C. C. Hayden, Miss 
Helen Herron, and Miss Eva Brandao 


The following organizations were rep 


program 


resented at the luncheon: Orleans Par 
ish School Board, High School Scholar- 


ship Association, New Orleans Voca 
tional Guidance Association, Loyola 
University, New Orleans Parent-Teach 
er Association, New Orleans Public 
School Teachers’ Association, Girl 
Scouts, Presidents’ Cooperative Clul 


New Orleans Chapter of American Ir 


stitute of Banking, St. Margaret's 
Daughters. New Orleans Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Orleans 
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Club, New Orleans Federation of Clubs, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Western Union, D. H. Holmes Com- 
pany, Community Chest, the Beauregard 
School Parents’ Club, the Gayarre 
School Parents’ Club, the Allen School 
Parents’ Club, the McDonogh 11, the 
McDonogh 16, McDonogh 18 Parents’ 
Clubs, and the Tulane School of Social 
Work.—Emery C. Lively, Chairman of 
Program Committee. 





ACTIVITY OF THE 
NEW FIELD SECRETARY 


Members of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association will be interested 
to know something about the activities 
of Mr. Robert Hoppock, the newly ap- 
pointed Field Secretary, who has occu- 
pied this position since the first of Feb- 
ruary. 

Mr. Hoppock spent the first week in 
February in visiting Providence, Rhode 
Island, where he had a very interesting 
and profitable visit with Dr. Allen, Presi- 
dent of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. Three or four days 
of the next week were spent in Boston 
in consultation with Miss Ginn, Direc- 
tor of Vocational Guidance for the City 
of Boston, and also with Dr. Jesse B. 
Davis, a pioneer in the field of Voca- 
tional Guidance and now connected with 
the Department of Education in Boston 
University. Mr. Hoppock spent three 


days in consultation with Dr. Brewer 
and Dr. Smith of Harvard University 
going over many things in connection 
with the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine and the courses offered by the Grad- 
uate School of Education at Harvard. 
Mr. Hoppock then spent a number of 
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days in Philadelphia going over d 


for the Annual Convention with [) 
Viteles, Chairman of the Program ( 
mittee for the Annual Convent 


Much time was given in Philadelphia 
and Camden to the Vocational Guidanc 
work being done under the auspices 
the Y. M.C. A. The last week in Fy 
ruary was spent in Atlantic City atten 
ing the Convention and 
quainted with as many persons as poss 
ble. 

The first of March Mr. Hoppock 
turned to New York and spent most 
the month in fitting up his new office 
425 West 123rd Street, the office bei: 
furnished by Teachers College. 

he month of April was spent in ma! 
ing contacts with some of the bran 
associations in Albany, New York, ar 
Newark, New Jersey. Together wit! 
Mr. C. C. Robinson, Vice-President . 
the Association, Mr. Hoppock 
some time in Hackensack and in Newark 
getting acquainted with some of the 
Guidance activities of the Y. M. C. A 
in these two cities. Mr. Hoppock als 
spent some time with Mr. Hutcherson 
Supervisor of Guidance for the State oi 
New York, in going over a plan for the 
organization of Guidance in Rockland 
County. Mr. Hoppock is now on his 
way to Baltimore, Maryland, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Richmond, Virginia. 

It is very evident that Mr. Hoppock 
will be kept busy and that local branch- 
es throughout the country may expect 
a personal visit from him sometime dur- 
ing the year. We are glad to report that 
Mr. Hoppock is doing a most acceptable 
service in the furtherance of Guidance 
and we predict a very successful year 
1930-31. 
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PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCI By Ar- 
thur J. Jones. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1930 


Professor Jones’ book will at once take its 
place as one of the three or four best books 
educational and vocational guidance. It is 
stematic, thorough, logical, scholarly, and 
ractical 

The plan of the book is indicated by four 
arts: The Meaning, Purpose, and Aim of 
tidance; Methods of Investigation; Meth- 
ds of Guiding Students; and The Results 
of Guidance. In spite of the scope indicated 
by the name, the book is confined chiefly to 


guidance in educational and vocational ca- 
reers. That these are two of the most im 
ortant tasks of the school there can be no 


doubt, but whole areas of other human activi- 
ties including home membership, citizenship, 
leisure and recreation, care of the person, 
religion, ethical conduct, etc.. are mentioned 
but not adequately developed. Perhaps Pro- 
fessor Jones’ statement is correct, that all 
these can hardly be treated in one book. In 
any case, he has accomplished his object of 
‘enabling the reader to see the relation of 
these special fields to guidance as a whole and 
to understand how the general principles may 
be applied to all forms.” 

The book includes material on research, 
testing, individual differences, exploratory 
courses, false guidance, methods of investi- 
gating occupations, try-out courses, and or- 
ganization of guidance. On the last topic 
certain typical plans of organization are de- 
scribed, with criticisms and appraisals. 

The book is attractively printed, containing 
diagrams, tables, bibliographies, exercises for 
discussion, and a first-class index.—]J. M. B. 
THE FILENE STORE. A Study of Em- 

ployes’ Relation to Management in a Re- 

tail Store. By Mary La Dame. New 

York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1930. 


This book is an historical, expository, and 
critical study of the thirty-year experiment 
by the Filene store in Boston in a form of 
personnel involving arbitration on all ques- 
tions concerned with discharge, promotion, 
transfer, wages, hours, and the like. It deals 
with a statement of the philosophy of ind 
trial relations, a description of the store, sta- 
tistics about the workers, the structure of 


1 


the Filene Cooperative Association, the func- 





tion of the association in relation to wages 
and hours, profits and the sharing of profits 
store discipline, welfare work, suggestions 
and sales promotion, the arbitration board, 
representation on the board of directors, 
stock ownership, personnel work of the store 
training department, and an appraisal of the 
results obtained. There is also included ar 
actual case before the arbitration board, of 
an elevator operator discharged by his su 
perior, heard, and reinstated by decision of 
the arbitration board. 

The book begins with 
opsis, and it gives in 
agreements and by-laws used in the coopera- 
tive arrangement and copies of the | 
and forms used in the store 

The association started in 1901 when, upon 
the protest of a cashier who had been re 
quired to make good a slight mistake in her 
accounts, a member of the firm offered her 
the opportunity of arbitrating her case. From 
that small beginning an arbitration and co- 
operative arrangement has grown up in this 
business house which is almost without para 
lel in commerce and industry or, in fact, in 
schools and colleges as well. 

Aside from the social and educational 
questions involved, the book gives much in- 
formation about personnel matters general] 
It should be read by counselors and teachers 
of commercial education, sociologists, educa- 
tional administrators, and business executives. 
It is by no means written to praise the 
Filene store: on the contrary, its criticism 
is direct and incisive, particularly in the dis- 
cusson of the unfulfilled plans for coopera- 
tive ownership of the store 

For the student of vocational guidance 
book is especially important.—]. M. B 
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SURVEY OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
CREDITS AND COLLEGE COURSES 
IN MUSIC. Prepared by the Research 
Council of the Music Supervisors Na 
tional Conference in cooperation with the 
National Bureau for the Advancement o 

National Bureau 


Music. Published by the 

for the Advancement of Music, 45 We 

45th Street, New York City. 

This book is an important survey t 
present situation as regards opportunities to 
study music in colleges. Very few colleges 
he Id out against incorporating musi int the 
curriculum and accepting it tor credit ior 
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trance. Seventy-six per cent list it for en- 
trance, and sixty-eight per cent of fity lead- 
ing private institutions and eighty-three per 
cent of the leading state institutions grant 
entrance credit. One which has no credit 
toward college graduation writes: “The rea- 
son lies fundamentally in a conviction that 
culture, if it exists at all, does not exist in 
desirable form or quantity outside of those 
studies which are sponsored by the college.” 
This, of course, is only another prize defini- 
tion of orthodoxy and is particularly illumi- 
nating in view of the long recognition of 
music as an important element in education 
from the age of Plato to the present. Statis- 
tical and descriptive information is given in 
detail about all the colleges.—J. M. B. 

rUDY AND PERSONALITY. A Text- 


_ 


book in Educational Guidance. By Rich- 
ard L. Sandwick. Boston, D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1929. 

[his book covers the following topics: The 


Purpose and Value of Education; The Im- 
portance of Right Attitude; Dispatching 
School Work on Schedule Time; Making 
the Best Use of the Memory; Acquiring the 
Habit of Concentrating Attention; Creating 
the Right Atmosphere for Study; Conserv- 
ing Energy tor Study; The Power of Crea- 
tive Thinking; Choosing a Course; Acquir- 
ing a Personality. It is written by a man 
who has made several years’ study of the 
problem of teaching how to study and the 
suggestions and exercises are concrete and 
valuable. There is need, however, for the 
laboratory method in teaching such material, 
or perhaps it had better be said that such a 
book as this should be only one agency in a 
comprehensive guidance program. In other 
words, the actual study tasks of children in 
all the subjects of the curriculum should be 
brought under survey, added to which in- 
dividual counselors should actually guide the 
individual applications of the principles 
studied in such a book.—J. M. B. 





PUBLIC EDUCATION AS AFFECTING 
THE ADJUSTMENT OF YOUTH TO 
LIFE. National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York, 1929. 


This book, issued as the result of the work 
of a committee of eighteen, including nine 
business men, two college presidents, two 
state superintendents of schools, two city su- 
perintendents, and a professor of education, 
with Mr. Howell Cheney of Cheney Brothers 
as chairman, combined with the work of the 
staff of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, aims to be a general survey of the 
problem, “What is education all about and 
where is it going?” The report does not at- 
tempt to answer these questions but raises 


The items 
research proposed have to do with measures 
of accomplishment, the educational and per 


issues and proposes research. 


sonal requirements of occupational fields 
types of political control and financial sup- 
port, reappraisal of methods and values in the 
field of vocational education, the adjustment 
of handicapped children, the training 
teachers, and subject matter of the curricu- 
lum. 

While the report deals very little spe 
fically with vocational guidance, natura 
enough any of these researches are likely 
touch upon needs of and procedures in edu 
cational and vocational guidance. The re 
port proposes a national education survey 
commission, which would not be controlled 
by any one particular group.—J. M. B. 





THE SOURCES OF A SCIENCE OF 
EDUCATION. By John Dewey. New 
York, Horace Liveright Company, 1929 


This volume is the first of a series of lec- 
tures to be published by Kappa Delta Pi, an 
International Honor Society in Education 

Before launching forth upon the major 
problem which is indicated by the title of the 
lecture, Professor Dewey discusses very 
briefly the nature of a science and the ques- 
tion which naturally enters the mind of the 
reader first, Can there be a science of edu- 
cation? The conclusion is that there may be 
such a science if we consider the word with 
some latitude and put the emphasis on meth- 
ods of dealing with subject matter rather 
than look for uniform objective traits in 
subject matter. 

The major issue is stated as, “What are 
the materials upon which we may—and 
should—draw in order that educational ac- 
tivities may become in a less degree prod- 
ucts of routine, tradition, accident and tran- 
sitory accidental influences? From what 
sources shall we draw so that there shall be 
a steady and cumulative growth of intelli- 
gent, communicable insight and power of di- 
rection ?” 

The author presents the thesis that there 
is no subject matter which is marked off 
especially for the content of educational sci- 
ence. Educational practices are the source 
of the problems. The sciences already de- 
veloped to a fair state of maturity are the 
sources from which material is to be de- 
rived to deal with the problems, and for the 
test of value we must return to the educa- 
tional practices again. It is only when these 
sources, which may apply to a particular 
case, are used through the medium of the 
mind of the educator to make educational 
functions more intelligent, that they become 
what may be called the sources of the science 
of education. 

A number of illustrations are given of 
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how educational science functions and how 
ts development parallels that of the more 
exact sciences. A part of the book is given 
ver to a brief discussion of those sciences, 
which by common consent of educators hold 
the position of special sources, namely: 
biology, sociology, psychology, and educa- 
tional philosophy. Educational values and 
bjectives are held to be constantly changing 
and being revised for the better 

This lecture should be of interest to those 
who are in the field of education whether 
they be administrators, teachers, or special- 
sts. It does not encourage those who see 

lucation rapidly developing into a science 
which will give them rules and teaching 

rmulas that will give sure-fire results 
Education is in a period of transition from 
an empirical to a scientific status. Nor does 
it encourage the specialist in research to be- 
lieve that his findings, no matter how scien- 
tifically attained, should be translated into 
rules of practice at once. 

In a sense, Professor Dewey overwhelms 
the administrator and the teacher by a real- 
ization of the tremendous range of the 
sources of a science of education and the 
broad preparation necessary so that educa- 
tors may have these sources at their disposal 
for use as intellectual tools in the profession. 
At the same time, the view is encouraging 
because of the importance and the freedom 
which is attributed to the rank and file of 
teachers.—A. M. Church. 


ENERGIZING PERSONALITY. By An- 
cil T. Brown. With an Introduction by 
Meredith Nicholson. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1929. 


This book is another of the old-fashioned 
series related to success. It is of the go- 
getter variety, as is shown by the positive 
statements for self-hypnotizing in the chap- 
ter on “How to Get a Job.” The general 
theory of the book is that in counseling in- 
dividuals we should pour over them all the 
fine maxims and splendid words we can, and 
that success will come to those to whom these 
good words stick. It is the pre-scientific 
theory of guidance still used by many teach- 
ers. Probably it causes more failures and 
discouragement than successes.—J. M. B. 





VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS. By 
Edgar M. Starr and Edwin G. Olds. 
Philade!phia, P. Blakiston’s Son & Com- 
pany, 1930. Price, $1.25. 


This text has been selected and arranged 
to meet the ordinary mathematical needs of 
the trades. No attempt has been made to 
treat all the problems of any trade. Never- 
theless, applications to the various trades are 
pointed out in such a way that the student, 


with ¢ mathematics in the text as a 
can ywnize the methods of applying 
knowledge to the problems ot s particular 
trade 


YOU CAN’T FAIL 
to Find the Best Job 
Woman. By 


A Quick, Sure Way 
for Every Man and 
Rutherford Platt, assisted 
by Helen F. McMillin. New York and 
London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1929 


You might fail to understand that this 
book is to be used to liven up a party rather 
than for serious purposes 
THE CHILD’S HEREDITY. By Paul 

Popenoe. Baltimore, The Williams and 

Wilkins Company, 1929 

This book is a summary of the latest fact 
and theory about heredity. In the chapter on 
“Temperament” there is some interesting dis- 
cussion of occupational differences 
CHARACTER BUILDING FOR JUN 

IOR-HIGH-SCHOOL GRADES By 


Elvin H. Fishback. Boston, D Heat 
& Co., 1930 
This book is a combination *xposit 


and cases, and covers most of the common 
problems of juvenile life 
GOING TO COLLEGE. By William ( 
Spicer. Boston, The Stratford Compan: 
1930 
This very thin book is composed of s 
dogmatic statements on a number of impor- 
tant problems. 


PAMPHLETS 


VOCATIONAL INTERESTS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS. By James H 


Bedford. Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, University of California and State 
Department of Education, Vocational Guid- 
ance Series, No. 1. Berkeley, California 
February, 1930, Price, 25 cents 

This bulletin is a study of the vocational 


interests of a dozen high schools in various 
parts of the State of California. There is 
no evidence that these children had any guid 
ance betore expressing their opinions, either 
through try occu- 
pational informatior [he range of voca 
tonal interests, as 
braska study of two years ago, is very small! 


ut jurses r courses tt 


in the ase of the Ne 


in agriculture and industry, much too large 
in commerce, and excessively overdone in 
the protessions There is some study t the 
relation of vocational interests to the high 
school program and to intellectual capacity 
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The conclusion and recommendations are that 
California ought to do something about it, 
but what this is is largely leit to the imag- 
ination. It doubtless is true, as stated in this 
fifty-page report, that the schools with diver- 
sified programs have children with diversi- 
fied interests, but a genuine program of ex- 
posure courses and a comprehensive study of 
the problems of occupational life, together 
with testing and counseling, the whole com- 
parable to the amount of effort now spent 
on athletics and recreational life, would seem 
to be the answer desired. 

This study is another investigation of un- 
guided children: it tells just how rotten the 
state of Denmark is. It would be interesting 
for the same author to apply the same tech- 
nique to a study of twelve high schools which 
have put children through an adequate first- 
class program of vocational guidance 

—J.M.B 
PUPILS WHO LEAVE SCHOOL. By 

Emily G. Palmer. University of Califor- 

nia and State Department of Education, 

Division of Vocational Education, Part- 

Time Education Series, No. 17, Berkeley, 

California, January, 1930. Price, 50 cents. 


This pamphlet of 140 pages is an extra 
good follow-up study of school leavers. It 
discusses the characteristics of pupils leav- 
ing school, the progress in relation to pro- 
motion and retardation, the home conditions, 
social and economic conditions, and the rea- 
sons why pupils leave school 

The study confirms the findings of Hop- 
kins on intelligence tests, indicating that the 
average of school leavers is lower than those 
who stay. About half the pupils who leave 
come from homes unfamiliar with American 
standards and traditions. More boys than 
girls leave school early. 

The study concludes with a number of pro- 
posals for improving continuation school ed- 
ucation. There is, however, very little ex- 
position of the comprehensive program of 
educational and vocational guidance needed to 
hold children in school longer.—J. M. B. 











THE PRINTING INDUSTRY IN CIN- 
CINNATI. By Marguerite Wykoff. Vo- 
cational Pamphlet of the Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools, Number Ten. Prepared by 
the Vocation Bureau. Cincinnati Public 
Schools, 1929. 


This report of 72 pages is another excel- 
lent occupational study from the Vocation 
Bureau of the Cincinnati Public Schools. 
Nine studies in all have been issued: Shoes, 
Garments, Metals, Baking, Street Railways, 
Post Office, Paper-Box Industry, the Police- 
man, and Printing. The outline used is: 
Historical background and importance, story 


of a book, story of a newspaper, worker: 
a printing shop, workers in a bindery, w 
ers in related trades, regularity of emplo) 
ment, hours, health and safety, training 
the printing trades, organizations in the 
printing trades, advantages and disadya: 
tages, and selected references.—J. M. B 
ANNUAL REPORT OF VOCATIONAI 
SUPERVISION LEAGUE FOR TH! 
YEAR 1929, 





This twelve-page pamphlet is a report « 
the scholarship work of this organizatior 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


BEGINNING OFFICE POSITIONS FOR 
BOYS. By Lois Bennett, Vocational Guid- 
ance Bureau, Board of Education, Chicago, 
November, 1929. 


This mimeographed report of twenty pages 
is based upon a study of actual positions and 
includes reports on wages, junior positions. 
type of boy wanted, and employers’ com- 
ments. Part II combines the findings for 
large and small offices and lists various kind: 
of work with commercial machines. 


THE WORK OF THE NATIONAI 


CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 1904 
to 1929. 

CHILD LABOR PROGRAMS AND 
PROJECTS. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR 
COMMITTEE, 1929. 

CHILD LABOR LAWS AND CHILD 
LABOR FACTS. 


These are important pamphlets issued at 
the time of the twenty-fifth anniversary oi 
the National Child Labor Committee. The 
first one mentioned shows the progress made 
from 1904 to 1929 in a number of laws and 
customs regarding child labor. The last is 
a comprehensive analysis, in looseleaf form, 
of state child labor laws, with the minimum 
standard announced by the Child Labor Com- 
mittee and a summary of the Federal legisla- 
tion and publications. The description for 
each state is given in one page, with publica- 
tions, and at convenient points after each 
section an appraisal is made of weaknesses 
which need amendment in the present laws. 

—J. M. B. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LEG- 

ISLATION OF THE UNITED 

STATES AND CANADA AS OF JAN 

UARY 1, 1929. U.S. Department of La- 

bor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 

No. 496, November, 1929. 


This bulletin has interesting charts and 
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text of legislation enacted in 


es, with 
1927 and 1928. 


IST OF REFERENCES ON HIGHER 
DUCATION. U.S. Bureau of Educa 
n, Washington, D. C., April, 1929 


This mimeographed bibliography contains 
sections on personnel and guidance. 





STAND CONCESSIONS. As Operated 


yy the Blind in the United States and 
Canada. By Lela T. Brown. American 
Foundation for the Blind. New York City. 


Vocational Research Series, No. 3, 1930 


Price, 50 cents. 


This booklet of seventy-two pages gives a 
good account of experiments in the United 
States and Canada in refreshment and news 
uper stands run by blind persons 


CUPATIONAL SURVEY FOR COI 


RED BOYS Pittsburgh, Pa., 192 
1930. 

This is a comprehensive and _ statist 
tudy of the opportunities for colors 


n Pittsburgh. There is no commer 
blems involved 





RELIGION, MENTAL HYGIENE AND 
EDUCATION. Reprinted from Religious 
Education, September, 1929. Chicago, The 
Religious Education Association. Price, 
50 cents. 


In this pamphlet the use of mental hygiene 
in the church and other religious associations 
is described, together with a chapter by Dr. 
Linehan of Boston Teachers College on the 
plan used in Boston in training the emotions. 
“The Use of Psychiatry in Industry,” by A. 
R. Gilliland, is the article chiefly related to 
vocational guidance. 





HANDBOOK OF LABOR STATISTICS, 
1929 Edition. U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 
491. August, 1929. 


This handbook of over 900 pages contains 
a wealth of interesting material about labor 
problems, besides statistics on many prob- 
lems connected with the welfare and progress 
of labor. 


PRISON INDUSTRIES. Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., 1929. Price, 
20 cents. 





This pamphlet is a report of State experi- 
ences with industries, including a financial 
record and a bibliography. Recent events in 








prison administration have shown the need 
for radical reforms in caring for prisoners, 
particularly a reform of the present encour- 
agement of idleness and learning of 
crime. This pamphlet good fact 
basis 


actual 
Rives a 


EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, 1928. Edited by I. L. 
Kandel. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City, 1929 


interesting 


This book gives a number 
brief statements about vocational 
European countries 


guidance in 


The Bureau of Labor 
I 


Statistics has recently 
published reports I 


Va md Hours 
Labor in the Lumber Industry in the United 


States, 1928, and Wages and Hours of La- 


rin the B md Shoe Indust» 1910 to 
1928 

Phe Service Bureau t Highlander 
i Foundati Denver published un 
der date of January, 1930, a comprehensive 
and condensed statement about Career in 


Aviation, in a four-page pamphlet entitled 
“The Highlander Bugle Supplement 

The Denver Chapter of the Order of De 
Molay has published a blank for vocational 
interviews of young men members with ex 
perienced workers 

The Department of Research and Ed 
tion of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America publishes their “Informa 
tion Service” weekly. A recent number cd 
scribes the conditions in the Ladies’ Garment 
Industry. 





The Bureau of Education of the Depart 
ment of the Interior at Washington published 
in May, 1929, a “List of References on Vo- 
cational Guidance,” prepared by Martha R 
McCabe, acting chief, Library Division 


The January issue of the Journal of th 
American Association of University Women 
contains a number of articles on deans of 
women and women deans 


The Long Beach City Schools, California, 
have issued through David Segel a follow-up 
study of the graduating class of Polytechnic 
High School in 1924. The report is put into 
eight pages of mimeographed material. 


The Bruce Publishing Company of Mil- 
waukee has published, through Robert H. 
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Rodgers and Harry S. Belman, “My Voca- 
tional Guidebook,” a pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages with blanks to fill out on study of oc- 
cupational information, personal abilities and 
experiences, educational opportunity, reports 
of interviews, clippings and pictures, advice 
given, and conclusions reached. 





The National Electric Light Association 
has published a 150-page pamphlet, called 
“Public Utilities, A Survey of the Extent of 
Instruction in Public Utilities in Colleges 
and Universities, of the Industry’s Interest 
in College Graduates, and of Willingness and 
Ability of Utilities to Cooperate with Higher 
Educational Institutions.” This is very evi- 
dently a reply to recent criticisms and an at- 
tempt to describe dignified methods of co- 
operation. 

The January number of the Vocational 
Guidance Bulletin of the Minneapolis Public 
Schools has a good account of “Department 
Store Work for Juniors.” 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 

HOME NURSING AND CHILD CARE. 
sy C. E. Turner, N. J. Morgan, and G. 
B. Collins Price $1.20. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HEALTH. By C., 
E. Turner. Price, $1.00. 
Published by D. C. Heath and 

1929 


Company, 


SOCIETY AND THE CHILD. By Ed- 


ward Clopper. Boston, Richard D. Bad- 
ger, Publisher, 1929. Price, $2.00. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE VOCA- 


TIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


1928-1929, 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT. By Hiram Staunton 
Brown, President, Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
Corporation. Washington College Studies 
in Vocations, No. 1, Chestertown, Mary- 
land, 1929 


THE OFFICE WORKER IN NEW OR- 
LEANS. By Virginia Peeler, Research 
Secretary. New Orleans Vocational In- 
formation Series, No. 10. Orleans Parish 
School Bard, New Orleans, La., 1929 


ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
COURSES IN BUSINESS ECONOM- 
ICS FOR EMPLOYEES, 1929-1930. 
New York Stock Exchange Educational 
Institute, Personnel Department, Ninth 
Year. 
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REPORT OF THE PERSONNEL DE 
PARTMENT, September 1, 1929. Ney 
York Stock Exchange. 

ANNUAL REPORT, Occupational Re. 
search and Counseling Division, Vocation 
Bureau, Cincinnati Public Schools, Sep- 
tember 1, 1928 to June 30, 1929. 








ELECTRICAL WORKERS IN MINNE. 


APOLIS. Vocational Guidance Bulletin 
Minneapolis Public Schools, December, 
1929. 


SECURING A POSITION. Highlander 
Bugle Supplement, Service Bureau, High- 
lander Boy Foundation, Denver, Colorad 
February, 1930. 





OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY FOR COL- 
ORED BOYS. Pittsburgh Pub! 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT CHILI 
LABOR. Publication No. 356, 192 


Price 25 cents. 


CHILD LABOR FACTS, 1930. Publ: 
tion No. 357, January, 1930. Price 
cents. 

CHILD LABOR IN AGRICULTURE 


AND FARM LIFE IN THE ARKAN. 
SAS VALLEY OF COLORADO. Based 
upon Studies made during Summer, Fa 
and Winter, 1924, in cooperation with the 
National Child Labor Committee, by Ber- 
tram H. Mautner and W. Lewis Abbott 
assisted by Harold W. Bell and Anne Bi 
pham, Publication No. Price 
cents. 


359 


Published by the National Child Labor 
Committee, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 





EXECUTIVE TRAINING PROGRAMS 
By Harold B. Bergen, Director of Indu 
trial Relations, The Proctor & Gambli 
Company, and Garret Lawrence Berge: 
Central Personnel Department, Irving 
Trust Company. General Management 
Series; No. 107. 

KODAK RETIREMENT ANNUITY 
LIFE INSURANCE AND DISABII 
ITY BENEFIT PLAN. By M. B. Fol- 
som, Assistant to the Chairman, Eastman 
Kotak Company. General Management 
Se +s; No. 108. 


Published by the American Management 
Association, 20 Vesey Street, New York 
City, 1929. 


™ 
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McGraw-Hill 


ANNOUNCES 


PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE 


By ARTHUR J. JONES 
Professor of Secondary Education, School of Education 


Umiversity of Pennsylvania 


This book discusses the meaning, purpose and aim of guidance in order to 
help teachers and school administrators better to see the relationship of guid- 
ance to other phases of education and to formulate a basis for proper evalua- 
tion of procedures and practices. 


The phases of guidance that most immediately concern the public school and 
are most readily put into operation are selected for special consideration. 
The author says in his Preface: — 

“One of the most significant developments in education during the past 
quarter century is the guidance movement. Beginning in a small way in 
Boston during the first decade of the present century, it has developed with 
amazing rapidity until now nearly every city of fifty thousand inhabitants 
and over has some definitely organized work of this kind. 

“The very rapidity of the growth of administrative facilities has tended t 
obscure, to some extent, the real significance of the process. On this account 
there is still much confusion regarding the nature of guidance not only among 
those interested in education in general but even among those closely asso 
ciated with the movement. 

“This book has been written with the purpose of making clear the real mean 
ing and significance of guidance, especially as it is related to the public 
schools.” 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
Penn Terminal Building 


370 Seventh Avenue New York 
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THE UPRISING OF THE SHIRT- 
WAIST MAKERS. By Fannie M. Cohn, 
Executive Secretary of the Educational 
Department of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union. Reprinted from 
American Federationist, November, 1929. 





TRAINING GENERAL EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATORS IN RESPONSI- 
BILITIES FOR VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CATION. Report of the National Com- 
mittee on Advanced Courses in Vocational 
Education. Issued by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Washington, 
D. C., December, 1929. Bulletin No. 140. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Washington, D. ( Price 5 cents. 





WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN 
THE MOTOR-VEHICLE INDUSTRY, 
1928. U. S. Department Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 502 
December, 1929. 


A STUDY OF TWO GROUPS OF DEN- 





VER MARRIED WOMEN APPLY- 
ING FOR JOBS. By Emily C. Brown 
U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, Bulletin No. 77, 1929. 


HISTORY OF LABOR LEGISLATION 
FOR WOMEN IN THREE STATES. 
By Clara M. Beyer, and CHRONO- 
LOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF LA- 
BOR LEGISLATION FOR WOMEN 
IN THE UNITED STATES, by Flor- 
ence P. Smith. U. S. Department of La- 
bor, Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 66. 
Price 40 cents. 





WHAT THE WAGE-EARNING WOM- 
AN CONTRIBUTES TO FAMILY 
SUPPORT. By Agnes L. Peterson. 
U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bu- 
reau Bulletin No. 75. Price 5 cents. 


THE COLORED GARAGE WORKER 
IN NEW ORLEANS. By Virginia 
Peeler. High School Scholarship Asso- 
ciation, Inc., New Orleans, Louisiana, 
1929. Supplementary Vocational Informa- 


tion Monographs, No. 5. 








NEWS NOTES 

It may be news to some of the readers of 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine that the 
movement for employment management or 
personnel administration was originally an 
outgrowth of the vocational guidance move- 
ment. This is clearly brought out in a recent 
50-page pamphlet of the American Manage- 
ment Association, “The American Manage- 
ment Association and Its Predecessors,” by 
W. H. Lange. In this pamphlet, on page 6, 


it is stated, “In December, 1912 

tion Bureau of Boston called together a 
ber of the employment executives in t! 
trict who discussed the advisability o 
ing a local association for the purpos 
changing employment experiences. 1 
gathered strength and tormal organi 
of the Employment Managers’ Ass 
of Boston was effected January 3, 1913 
an initial membership of 25.” 

As is natural in such cases, anothe: 
ganization, proceeding from a slight! 
ferent angle, later swallowed up the 
On January 24, 1913, there was organiz 
New York University the National As 
tion of Corporation Schools. Bot 
ments organized separate associations 
ifter Iding annual mventiotr 
merged in 1922 as the National P 
Association, and two 
the American Management Ass 





md Society tor March 

ymtains an article by Stuart M. St 
Harvey C. Lehman of Ohio State Univer 
entitled, “Intelligence Test Scores of S 
and Occupational Groups.” After exa 
ing the frequent statement that high [.< 
are usually tound among high-class 
the authors present statistical evidenc: 


contrary, and state that “these data indi 
that higher education at public exrpens: 
wise policy if we wish to make the m 
our greatest national asset, namely, 
telligence of our children.” Thei: 
sions are as follows 

l. Intelligence test scores correlate rather 
loosely with social and economic status, th 
correlation ranging usually from. +0.30 t 
+0.40. 

2. The great majority of superior childrer 
(IQ 120-140) and the great majority 
gifted children (IQ 140 and above) come 
from the non-professional classes. 

3. In the United States the great majority 
of gifted children come from families that 
receive rather modest incomes.—J. M. B 


The Educational Supplement of the Lon- 
don Times for February 22, 1930, contains 
two articles on vocational guidance,—one on 
the topic, “How Schools Can Help,” de 
scribing the work of vocational guidance in 
the United States. The discussion is inter 
esting as indicating the different points of 
view in the two countries, the Americans 
giving occupational information frankly in 
classes, and the English objecting to such in- 
trusions from the standpoint of liberal edu- 
cation. The other article, entitled “A New 
Profession,” describes the work of the Na- 
tional Institute of Industrial Psychology in 
London and proposes that psychological and 
vocational experts should be used to diagnose 
character and recommend careers. Charac- 
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S othing ( 
nd little abx t s part in 
J. M. I 
\ 21-page mimeographed report has 
een issued by the Division of Occupational 
search and Counseling, Vocation Bureau 
incinnati Public Schools The activities 
1T1S¢€ T if lescribe includ mM 
tional research and classes in occupations 


nd much statistical information about chil- 
ren is outlined. A number of case studies 
re included 
The University of the State of New York 
as issued a 46-page bulletin called, /ntro- 
Juction to the Study of Educational and Oc- 
This was prepared 
inder the direction of the Assistant Commis- 
ner for Vocational and Extensi E-duca- 
n, and is ior use in the New York State 
rogram for classes in occupational intorma- 
The main topics of the suggested 
urse of study are: The pupil and his school, 
The pupil and his future, and The school 
and the pupil’s future. There are a number 
f references and a bibliography. 


upational Opportunity. 





WOMEN IN 5-AND-10-CENT STORES 
AND LIMITED-PRICE CHAIN DE- 
PARTMENT STORES. By Mary 
Elizabeth Pidgeon. U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, 
No. 76, 1930. Price, 10 cents. 


“his pamphlet of sixty pages is a statisti- 
al study of the wage situation in these 
establishments representing a rather new 
form of merchandising. It is shown that the 
total annual earnings for experienced wom- 
en workers in these stores averages some- 
where around $700 annually. If the “Five 
and Ten” is an American invention, it is still 
apparently very much in need of improve- 
ment. The tables given discuss marital sta- 
tus, hours, variations in different states, and 
among the several kinds of the cheaper 
stores, and give wage information by weekly 
rates and annual earnings. Overtime and 
Saturday work are also discussed. 

The pamphlet raises in the mind of the 
discerning reader a whole host of questions 
relating to the welfare of boys and girls now 
in schools, many of whom will enter this 
work. If one purchases goods cheaply, he 
must remember that he sometimes helps to 
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support, whether directly or indirectly, un 


1appy conditions of employment, and perhaps 
the very service he obtains is financed by the 
parents of the salespeople, who make up the 
difference between the cost of living and the 
wages paid. What shall be the attitude of 
the school placement office toward these es- 
tablishments, and finally, what about union- 


ism, birth control, capitalism, child labor, and 
a number of other rather large questions: 


WOMEN IN GAINFUL OCCUPA- 
TIONS, 1870 to 1920. By Joseph A. Hill. 
Census Monographs IX. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C., 1929. 

This is a detailed study, in statistical tables 
and something over 400 pages, of the history 
and present situation of women workers. 
There is an interesting introduction describ 
ing the general trends, and the tables includ 


i€ 
reports from large cities, separately con- 
sidered. 








INDEX 


October, 


Adams, R. eC. The Laboratory Method in 
Guidance. 7-9, Oct. 1929 

Alpaugh, H. R. Contributions of the Boy 
Scouts of America to Vocational Guidance 


384-385, May 1930 


Beckman, R. O. To What 
Vocations Inherited? 9-11, Oct 


Blake, Mabelle B. Proper Study 
147-150, Jan. 1930 


Boshart, Edward W. The Organization 
of Guidance for a Rural Communit 
11-14, Oct. 1929 


Brewer, John M. The Contribution to 
Vocational Guidance of Professor Paul H 
Hanus. 259-262, Mar. 1930 

Brewer, John M. Should We Change 
Our Name? 238-239, Feb. 1930 

Bruere, Robert W. The 
cance of Individual 
Apr. 1930. 

Callahan, Doris T. Occupational! 
mation as Content for Sophomore 


position, 23-25, Oct. 1929. 


Chambers, H. M. A Professional and Vo- 
cational Guidance Conference at the State 
College of Washington. 6-7, Oct. 1929 


Social Signifi- 
Guidance. 307-312, 


Infor- 
Com- 


Committee Reports: 

The Functions and Organization of Guid- 
ance in the— 
Continuation School, 200-208, Feb. 1930 
Elementary Schools, 219-223, Feb. 1930. 
Evening Schools, 195-200, Feb. 1930. 
Junior High School, 99-103, Dec. 1929 
Placement Office, 208-215, Feb. 1930. 
Vocational Schools, 215-218, Feb. 1930 

The Organization of Guidance for Adults, 
223-226, Feb. 1930. 

Revision of the Principles of Vocational 
Guidance, 227-235, Feb. 1930. 


Crapullo, George A. Factors Influencing 
High School Students in Choice of Voca- 
tion. 51-53, Nov. 1929. 


Cummings, Frances, The National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Wom 
en’s Clubs. 328-330, Apr. 1930 
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VIII 


May, 1930 


Curtis, John W. See 
Davis, Anne S. The White House C 


for the Health and Protectior 
Children. 316-325, Apr. 1930 


Draper, Edgar M., and Matt Hawthorne 


A Guidance Project in a Smal 
School. 369-374, May 1930 

Edison \WVants to Know 198-110, D 
1929 


Elliott, Margaret K. Use of a Ques 


Box in a Guidance Period. 276-280, M 
1930 
Emerson, L. A. Guidance in the Y. M 


C. A 1930 


Emerson, L. A. 
Placement in Kiwanis for 1930. 161-164 
Jan. 1930 


Howard R. The 


239-241, Feb. 1930. 


326-328, Apr. 


Evans, 
Guidance. 


Eversull, Frank L. Program of Guidance 
Illinois, Senior 


East St. Louis, 
1929-1930 


for the 
High School, 
1929 


Ferguson, Bertha. 


ie Helen. 
333, Apr. 1930. 


Hanus, Paul H. Vocational Guidance and 
Public Education. 260-262, Mar. 1930 


Hatcher, O. Latham. 
Application to Guidance in Rural Schools 
74-75, Nov. 1929. 


121-134, De 


See McCradie, Annie 


Relief Organizations. 331 


Hawthorne, Matt. Sce Draper, Edgar M 


Hoppock, Robert. “Selling” 
Guidance on Visiting Day. 
1929. 


Hunt, Ernest R. The 


Vocationa! 
26-27, Oct 


Present Status ot 


Vocational Guidance in Secondary Schools 


of the State of Washington. 3-5, Oct 


1929. 


Jones, Arthur J. Proposed 
Name of the National Vocational Guidanc 
Association. 103-105, Dec. 1929. 


Vocational Guidance and 
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Research and Its 


Change of 
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Keller, Franklin J. How Speakers Should 
Prepare for a Convention. 381-384, May 


1930. 


Kefauver, Grayson N., and John R. Wie- 
hoff. Analyses of General Books on 
Occupations. 355-365, May 1930 


Kefauver, Grayson N., and John W. Cur- 
tis. Visual Aids in Imparting Occupa- 
tional Information. 111-120, Dec. 1929. 


Kitson, Harry D. Ii We Should Change 

Our Name. 235-237, Feb. 1930 
Lane, May Rogers. Visual! Education 
334-336, Apr. 1930. 


Lee, Edwin A. Guidance the B 
Effective Vocational Education and Ad 
justment. 312-315, Apr. 1930 


asis ol 


The Oregon State-Wide 
337-340, Apr. 1930 


Love, Leston L. 


Guidance Program. 


McCradie, Annie, and Bertha Ferguson. 
4 Counselor and a Visiting Teacher De- 
scribe Their Jobs. 106-107, Dec. 1929 


Mel, Marian L. 
Motion Picture Industry. 265-270, 


1930. 


Miller, D. D. An Outline of Vocational 
Guidance as a Kiwanis Objective. 164- 
166, Jan. 1930. 


Employment Problem of 
Mar. 


Morton, A. Lucy. Employment Problems 
of the Deafened. 67-72, Nov. 1929 





ynal Guidance 


80, May 1930 


Phinney, Emma H. 
in the Y. W. C. A. 
Pink, Hellen B. A 
Teaching Vocations to the 

167-168. Jan. 1930 


\ s+ 
VOCa 
375-38 
ee ine fae 
Contract Fian tof 
Nintl (srad 


Putnam, Persis. 
en in the Field ot 
J in. 1930 


Reinel, John F. A Code of Ethics for 
Counselors. 263-264, Mar. 193 


Robinson, Bertha M. The Problem ot 


the Over-Age Girl. 61-66, Nov. 1929 


Robinson, Esther H. 
ance through Social 


High School. 365-368, May 1930 


Sheldon, Gladys M. 


15-22, Oct. 1929 


Smith, Robert S. \Vocationa! 
and the Economic Theory of P: 
ity. 168-169, Jan. 1930 


Spence, David R. 
teen- Year-Old Boy in 
Mar, 1930 


Taylor, Don H. The Selection of Print- 
ers’ Apprentices. 280-288, Mar. 1930 


Thomas, Harold P. Kiwanis I[nternation- 


71 976 ‘ 


al and Vocational Guidance. 271-275, Mar 


1930. 


Wyman, Jennie Benson. The Measure- 
ment of Interest. 54-60, Nov. 1929 


Opportunities tor Wom- 


Healt 


Vocational Gu! 
ocience in t ] 


Godspeed—A Play 


The Fourteen to Six- 
Industry. 289-290 








BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Capital District of New York 
President. Harry LInto> 
Secretary. Atice K. Lewis 
Public Schools, Scotia, N. Y. 


Central New York 

President. RayMmonp F. KEetty 
Secretary. M. JoserpHine HasBprouck 
Nottingham High School, Syracuse 


Chicago 
President. Ropert WOELLNER 
Secretary. Exinor G. Hayes 
Western Electric Co., Hawthorne Station 


Cincinnati 


President. Joun T. Fac 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre 
216 East 9th Street 


Colorado 
President. VirGIn1ia Brown 
Secretary-Treasurer. MARJORIE NORTHCUTT 
131 S. Downing Street, Denver 


Connecticut 
President. Frank J. McKEE 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. E. J. TURNER 
Pine High School, Ansonia 


Dallas, Texas 
President. W.G. EcHoLs 
Secretary. FLoreNce MILer 
2421 McKinney Avenue 


Dayton, Ohio 
Acting Secretary. Neviie L. MitTenporr 
American Building 


Detroit 
President. SARAH ROBINSON 
Secretary. SUSANNA A. CLOUGH 
Northwestern High School 


lowa 


President. Mitcuett C. Dreese 
Secretary. WtiNNINA BrRowNsON 
896 28th Street, Des Moines 


Kansas City, Kansas 


President. I. B. Morcan 
Secretary. A. L. Guy 
1328 Georgia Street 


Maryland 
President. Epna E. Watson 
Secretary. HeLten E. Gans 
2254 Linden Avenue, Baltimore 


Milwaukee 
President. W. W. HIELD 
Secretary. ANNE SCHWEGER 
605 W. Walnut Street, Green Bay, Wis 


Minneapolis 
President. BARBARA WRIGHT 
Secretary-Treasurer. KATHERINE Wooprurr 
Director, Woman's Occupational Bureay 


Nebraska 
President. M. T. CASTER 
Secretary-Treasurer. L. H. ALBERTY 
Lincoln Public Schools 


New England 

President. Eveanor J. O’Brien 
Secretary. Tuomas D. Ginn 
15 Beacon Street, Boston 


New Jersey 
President. EpitH RicHARDSON 
Secretary. Sara T. PoLtock 
Senior High School, Trenton 


New Orleans 


President. Garrett P. WycKkorr 
Secretary. Em™Ma PritcHarp CooLey 
Orleans Parish School Board 


New Orleans Colored Branch 
President. Mary D. CoGHILL 
Secretary. Enora E. PorcHe 

McDonogh No. 35 High School 
New York City 


President. A. M. JonEs 
Secretary. Etuet T. Gittor 
40 Irving Place, New York 


North Carolina 


President. Forest T. SELBY 
Secretary. Gitapys Moore 
R. J. Reynolds H. S., Winston-Salem 


North Eastern Ohio 


President. J. A. Prerce 
Secretary. Maup CHALFANT 
2032 E. 115th St., Cleveland 
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